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COLONIAL SETTLEMENT AND EARLY REVOLUTION- 
ARY ACTIVITY IN WEST FLORIDA UP TO 1779 


By GarRLanp Taylor 


During the negotiations for the Treaty of Paris in 1763, at the 
close of the French and Indian War, England boldly demanded 
Florida, much to the dismay of Spain, who wished to keep the 
entrance to the Gulf. Then France, out of consideration for 
Spain, whom she had persuaded to enter the war, offered Eng- 
land all of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River if she would 
forego the demand for Florida. But England was obdurate, and 
on November 3, 1762, France gave to Spain, to recoup her for the 
loss of the peninsula province, the Island of Orleans and all of 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi. The arrangment was made 
secretly between France and Spain and was not generally known 
until long after the Treaty of Paris was signed.’ This arrange 
ment by reserving the Island of Orleans for Spain gave her con- 
trol of the Mississippi River, a matter which the English had not 
desired to come to pass. 

When the Proclamation of 1763 was made on October 7 of that 
year the northern boundary of West Florida was fixed on the 
line of thirty-one degrees; this was done to satisfy the western 

nd southern Indians whose good will it was necessary for the 

English to have.? This line excluded the settlement of Mobile as 
it ran between that place and the coast. It is evident that this ar- 
rangement was only tentative, because they felt it was as far 
north as the settlement could be carried without interfering with 
lands claimed or occupied by the Indians.* These measures of 
boundary fixing were done blindly, as there was no definite 
knowledge of this region; and it was the desire and purpose of 
the ministry to put to work a number of surveyors who would 
return with accurate knowledge for them.* 


1E. S. Corwin, French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778 (Princeton, 
1916), 36. 


imerican State Papers (Washington, 1832-61), Public Lands, I, 56. 
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Early in the year of 1764, on March 23, the governor of West 
Florida informed the Lords of Trade that there were ‘‘very con 
siderable settlements upon the east bank of the Mississippi,’ at 
about thirty-one degrees and that the town of Mobile which had 
quite a few settlers was also north of it. On the basis of this re 
port they requested the King to raise the boundary to a lin 
drawn due east from the mouth of the Yazoo River where ijt 
empties into the Mississippi to the Appalachicola River.* 

There is much evidence that the land speculation of larg 
land companies brought much pressure to bear upon the Board 
of Trade so that their estates could be included in the govern 
ment of West Florida. For instance, General Phineas Lyman in 
a letter to the Earl of Dartmouth reported that in his early ef 
forts on behalf of his Company of Military Adventurers, 
‘‘vained no more for them than the extending of the Province oj 
West Florida as far North as the Yasou River to make room fi 
their Settlement.’’ ° 

No sooner had the English settlers gained a foothold | 


they began activities for acquiring economic supremacy ot 


Mississippi Valley. The English settlers were very eager to d 
flect, if possible, the rich trade, which New Orleans alone 
joyed, from the regions farther north to some city of their own. 
As early as 1768 Montfort Browne, the acting governor of West 
Florida, in a letter to the Earl of Hillsborough urged that a set 
tlement be laid out at or near Natchez and suggested that it b 
connected by road to Mobile; he expressed the thought that t! 
would attract settlers. Browne stated that there was a ‘‘Po 
ical necessity for taking these steps, for a great part of th 
mense Indian trade which comes from near Detroit down ou! 
side of the Mississippi principally centers at New Orleans.”’ 

In order to turn this trade from New Orleans there were re! 
erences to dredging the Iberville River so that traffic all the year 
round could be guaranteed; thus with a line of traffie throug 
Lakes Maurepas and Pontchartrain and across Mississipp! 

5 Ibid., 57. 

6 February 1, 1768, Public Record Office, Colonial Office, 5.585, citatior 
E. Carter, ‘‘Some Aspects of British Administration in West Florida,’’ 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL REvIEW, I (1914-15), 369. 

7 Ibid. 
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Soule 


1, Mobile could take her place as a close rival of New O1 


17 
ai 


~ 





Settlement in this region was very slow, and in a letter from 
nsacola on August 1, 1776 the governor issued a strong ap 


al for settlers. The letter runs in this manner: 


Our Governour (as well as Governour Tonyn, of East F! ha 


iblished a proclamation, offering an asylum to such who, from the 


rida S 


; 


to come 
and settle in this Province, with an offer of one hundred acres of land 


or the master, and the same for the mistress of every family, and 


present distracted situation of affairs in America, may choose 


+44 
nity 
. > . 
res I I 


‘or every child and servant, and free of quitrent for a certain 


umber of years, and even more land than the above, provided it sha 


ill 
appear that they are able to cultivate it. He has offered to any person, 

tis, to cut down timber from his Majesty’s woods, for the making 
Winsor, 


stin Westward 


t} 


case 


Movement (Boston, 1897), 32 
ré n Ww. Alvord, The Mississ pp Valle y n Brit sh Politi s (Cle i 1917 
Treaty of Paris Sir William Johnson was anxious to make t we 
Illinois the seat of a British colony. This was to check o1 . | 
r trade which was earried on with New Orleans. The F 
id been successful in this, but the Spanish we illowed g ] 
\ ish rivers wit! npunity. General Gage asked Dx U g r 
0 ns, to prevent this nd ter sent armed boats ! ) 
I r itlaws. There was also proposed e of English f s gr 
k of t Mississippi; the ac ing of lands from the | s S g Ss . 
1 the creation of a land company, w wi l agree to s« an ¢ ant 
‘ y indred acres. Simultaneous with this plan General Lyn was oy t 
rne concerning schemes to plant colonies along t Mississ from W 
, e Falls of Saint Anthony. H mal who was at Pens sent n 
I Gage in New York w ser t on Engla This pla . a 
ry « my at the Natchez and ] ited e making of sn gy 
siana French along the River, in ord to duce them nd 
pe servitude to the Spanish. New Orleans in the 1770’s containe four 
1 people. The inhabitants of the outskirts were chiefly Germaz \ s 
red along the river on both sides nearly to the Iberv I g 
tion is estimated at ten thousand. They d bi r 
extended about fifty miles up and down t riv shores. It was incommon 
g see Tonicas and Choctaws in t town bringing fish, f1 1 game to bart 
r indy and trinkets. The more active merchants were rarely wn ex t 
sh their supplies; they were usually up in s f 1 y. Oft 
wintered on the St. Francis River, which empties into the western side of tl 
Mississippi about ninety miles below the Ohio. From here they sent their furs and 
salt meats to New Orleans for market. During the Summer trading expeditions were 
1 the upper region of the Mississippi, the Missouri, and among the Sioux west 
Lake Superior. The English suspected that these people instigated the Indians, but 
were assured by a Colonel Robertson, who had come from New Orleans that such 
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of lumber for the service of the West-India Islands, provided that 

curity be given that it really and bona fide is intended only for t] 

service. . . . Being but an infant colony, we are in want of peop 
However, even this might be remedied if a trade was carried on, as w 
should soon get slaves if we had customers to take off the lumber when 
made. This country is much more healthy than I had been informed 
and, instead of being a desert, has some good pasturage and grows 


European corn of several sorts.° 





Various reasons contributed to slow development and sett\; 
ment. In the first place many were excluded by the King’s Proc 
lamation of 1763, which forbade any western settlement. In th 
second place the most valuable lands along the river had been 
parcelled out in large areas to speculators, who were either w 
able to or were neglectful in occupying their grants. This pre 
emption of the better lands discouraged settlements of individu 
als of moderate means. In the third place, because the Board ot 
Trade in March, 1763 suggested that the expense of the main 
tenance of all interior posts in America be reduced, the troops 
which had been maintained in this region had been removed and 
had never been returned. People saw in this a lack of protectio1 
from two dangers: Spaniards and Indians. The removal of mili 
tary protection from this region also jeopardized the fur trade; 
so that with the security of the settlers and the loss of the fur 
trade in the balance business men could not be induced to invest 
in enterprises so far removed from a military or political center 

Still another fact contributed to the slow inroad of popula 
tions, and that was the distance by which the capital at Pensa 
cola was so far removed from that region. Many requests wer 
made to have the eapital established in closer range of the dis 
trict along the Mississippi. Lastly, the government of England 
was indifferent to settling this region; it ignored requests for 
protection from those already settled there and from the gov 
ernor; it also ignored requests for a capital to replace Pensacola 
As a matter of fact the Earl of Dartmouth in December, 1772 in 
formed Governor Chester that no hopes should be indulged that 
money would be granted in aid in the settlement of the lands up 
on the Mississippi. However, in 1775 a new attitude had come 





over England, who suddenly began to encourage settlement 1 


9 Peter J. Force, American Archives (Washington, 1848, 5th Series), I, 706 
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these very places. On July 5, 1775, the Earl of Dartmouth wrote 
Governor Chester ‘‘that Gratuitous Grants, exempt from Quit 
Rents for ten years should be made to any persons from the 
other Colonies, who may be induced. to seek an Asylum 
n Your Government,’’*® This change of attitude may have come 
about beeause of the proclaiming of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. At any rate there cannot be found any consistent policy 
the part of England toward West Florida; she seemed inde 
sive and uncertain as to the proper course to follow. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution West Florida soon became 
the rendezvous of loyalists from the other portions of the colo- 
nies and for those neutrals who were annoyed by the uncertain 
state of affairs on the Atlantic seaboard and were tired of their 

mes in regions of much political upheaval. West Florida of- 
fered a place little disturbed by revolution where they could 
peacefully go about their daily tasks, rear their families, and 
live lives undisturbed by the friction of governments. General 
Phineas Lyman and Captain Mathew Phelps, who in 1776 came 
from New England, settled on Big Black River; and Briga- 
dier General Donald McDonald from North Carolina came to 
West Florida on February 1, 1776. Many on the Tombigbee 
and Mobile rivers had settled as British loyalists from Georgia 
and South Carolina.” 


William Bartram, the botanist, visited this country in the sum- 


Carter, ‘‘Some Aspects of British Administration in West Florida,’’ loc. cit., 
General Phineas Lyman who had been in London where he had planned a colony 
Illinois country, had returned to New England with the hope that a grant 

" he had urged for soldiers in the French and Indian War would be made on the 


wer Mississippi under royal orders to the governor of West Florida. In December, 


e had asked encouragement of the plan, and under this expectation he 


177 recruited 
at Hartford to make a preliminary survey of their 


¢ 


g p of ‘‘military adventures’’ 

in 1773. The party sailed from New York to Pensacola and upon their 
found no royal orders here. Expecting these orders at any moment, Rufus 
m, as topographer, headed a party to explore the Mississipp is far north as the 


as the orders did not come they, therefore, proposed to buy a tract of land 


sy terms. The result was in May, 1776, several hundred families came 


ut from 
X . > 7 
Yew England only to find that this arrangement had been forbidden by orders from 


ngland. So the struggling settlers found they must shift for themselves. There were 
scantily sympathized with political revolt in New England, but 
self had congratulated the ministry that the ‘‘spirit of Boston’’ 


yr Lhese 


Lyman 


was not spread 


colonists looked upon their homes as a haven from the turmoil they had 
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mer of 1777. He had come from the Creek Nation to Mobile 
where he remained for a short time after which he went to Pensa 
cola. After being entertained by Governor Chester there he rm 
turned to Mobile and set sail for Pearl River; he coasted along 
the northern shore of Lake Pontchartrain and Lake Maurepas, 
proceeded up the Anite River until he entered the Iberville and 
went to Manchaec; he ascended the Mississippi to Baton Rouge; 
and about the middle of November he returned to Mobile and 
went back through the Creek country to Georgia. 

Bartram found Mobile a thriving center, carrying on muc 
trade with the Chicasaws, Choctaws, and Creeks under the man 
agement of Swanson and McGillivray. Mobile extended back 
from the river about half a mile, and its population consisted 
chiefly of French and emigrants from Ireland, Scotland, Eng 
land, and the northern British colonies. At Pensacola he met 
Governor Chester who was very hospitable and kindly to hi 
Pensacola was a community of several hundred habitations, wit 
a beautiful stone mansion for the governor, and many substai 
tial homes for officers and professional men.” Bartram reported 
no evidences of revolution here at all. 

Isolated as it was, West Florida had no desire to enter th 
Revolution, but General Howe suspecting an attack from out 
siders hastened to make friends of the Indians so as to use them 
for defense. Howe carried out this plan by notifying Governo1 
Tonyn of East Florida at St. Augustine and Colonel John Stuart, 
superintendent of Indian affairs at Pensacola on August 25, 


1776."° 

By the fall of 1776 the Royal American regiment which had 
been raised in New Jersey and New York arrived under the com 
mand of Colonel Beverly Robinson, and all the troops of this re- 
gion were placed in command of Brigadier-General Augustine 
Prevost in May, 1777."* 

Although Bartram in his travels reported no evidences of re\ 
olution in West Florida, there had happened here an event whic 
made matters very difficult for the King’s officers to deal wit! 


12 A. J. Pickett, The History of Alabama (Charleston, 1815), II, 24-29; P. J. Han 
ilton, Colonial Mobile, A Study of Southwestern History (Boston, 1910), 297-3 

18 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on American Manuscripts th 
Royal Institution of Great Britain (London, 1904-1909), I, 56. 

14 Thid., 107. 
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In 1777 a British armed vessel ‘‘West Florida’’ seized some 
small Spanish vessels loaded with wine and tobacco. Galvez, who 
was then the governor, retaliated by seizing all the English ship- 
ning he could find on the Mississippi saying that it was contra- 
hand trade. Immediately the British began reinforcing and 
trengthening Pensacola, and two ships were despatched from 
New York to take provisions and presents for the Indians. Short- 
y after this the Cherokees were threatened by the Revolution 
ary party in Georgia which had already turned the Creeks from 
their allegiance to England. Colonel Stuart issued a proclama 
tion forbidding trade with the Indians, especially rum; he sta 
tioned Alexander Cameron, who had two companies of refugee 
shoresmen, to enforce this proclamation and Captain Richard 
Pearis, who had fled from Charleston, was to suppress the rum 
trade at Mobile Bay.” 

This breaking off of trade brought the Indians down to Pensa- 
cola, and Alexander McGillivray, who was the half-breed chief of 
the Creeks, came to hold numerous conferences with Stuart. The 
Cherokees, smarting under the harsh treatment of the Georg- 
ians, came over to the British side and other tribes turned their 
allegiance back to the Crown; the Seminole Creeks had always 
been loyal to the King. 

There were a number of Indian scouting parties on the Mis 
issippl River, and in other portions attacks were made on Revo 
lutionists.*® In the Natchez district, as has been pointed out, many 
people from New England had come in previous to the Revolu 

ion and in the fall of 1776 came Scotch-Irish from Pennsy] 
vania, Virginia, and North Carolina. There lived in Natchez a 
merehant by the name of James Willing, who had come out from 
Philadelphia in 1774. In 1777 Willing went back to his people in 
Philadelphia and obtained from Congress a commission as cap 
tain in the navy so that he could make an expedition down the 
ver to win the inhabitants over to neutrality and to bring back 
provisions.” 

January 10, 1778, Willing set out from Pittsburgh in an 
armed boat called the ‘‘Rattletrap.’’ February 21, he arrived at 

18 Tbid., 187. 

Ibid., 189-90, 197. 

Ibid., 213; Reuben G. Thwaites and Louise P. Kellogg, Frontier Defense on the 


‘ Ohio, 1775-77 (Madison, 1908), Introduction, xv. 
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Natchez where he received the surrender of Hiorn and seven 
others who were described as ‘‘delegates’’ for the district.’ 
Governor Chester wrote a long letter March 21 to Major Genera] 
Prevost at St. Augustine concerning Willing’s movements. In 
this letter he tells of the expedition of Willing. On his way down 
the Ohio and Mississippi Willing had increased his men to num 
ber about one hundred, and when he arrived at Natchez he sent 
detachments into the country where they won the neutrality of 





the settlers. He went on down the river, seized the negroes and 
other property of Colonel Hutchens, and on February 23 seized 
the armed ship ‘‘ Rebecca’’ at Manchae, took the place and made 
the inhabitants prisoners on their parole. His troops were aug- 
mented by men from Natchez and a number of French and Spar 
ish who had laid waste all the country about Manchae; they took 
much property to New Orleans where Oliver Pollock, who was 
the agent of Congress, auctioned it off.’ Below New Orleans they 
vaptured another sloop ‘‘Neptune,’’ and now their numbers 
reached between three and four hundred men. 

Chester immediately sent two war vessels the ‘‘Sylph’’ and 
‘*Hound’’ to the Mississippi to intercept any boats coming to 
assist Willing and to demand from the governor of Louisiana 
that the property brought by the Americans be returned to the 
British. He also found fault with Governor Galvez for protect 
ing and affording supplies to the rebels. Governor Chester had 
also learned that in the following May two or three thousand 
men were planning to come down on West Florida from Pitts 





18 Historical Manuscript Commission, Report on American Manuscripts 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, I, 197. 

19 Oliver Pollock, a native of Pennsylvania, had gone as a young man to « 
in business, but in 1767 removed to New Orleans. Later when O’Reilly arrived 
there was a famine and this American merchant imported a cargo of fl 
Baltimore. Prices were running high, and Pollock seizing his opportunity pul 
sold this cargo at one-half to two-thirds current prices. The Spaniards in order 1 
exhibit their gratitude granted him a free license to trade with the colony the r 
mainder of his life. This gave him an important standing in New Orleas wi! 
was of importance to the Revolutionists in the oncoming crisis. The Spanish offi 
were strengthening New Orleans and were safeguarding themselves by opening 
new route to Mexico because they were aware that the English were awaiting t 
slightest pretext to capture New Orleans. The English at Pensacola were also 


of Spanish interference because of the possession of Havana. Haldimand was 


structed by Gage never to let any moment slip by if he thought he could take N 
Orleans. 
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ireh, and in order to obstruct this he suggested to Prevost that 
a vessel be ordered to Manchae to prevent the passage of the 
Pittsburgh troops and to prevent Willing’s meeting them.* 

Willing’s expedition had produced an effect far different than 
what had been expected; the inhabitants of the Natchez country 
appealed to Governor Chester for one hundred men from the 
troops at Pensacola, in order to break their neutrality and resist 
the rebels; the settlers at Mobile also asked for help. Colonel 
Stuart got the Indians into motion for defense. Chester requested 
Prevost at St. Augustine for troops. Prevost could not comply, 
but Governor Tonyn of East Florida wrote March 31, 1778 that he 
ad sent three vessels to protect the coast and ‘‘scour the inland 
passages.’’ Two of those vessels, the ‘‘ Rebecea’’ and ‘‘ Hinchen- 
brook,’’ were captured by the rebels.** In the meantime Colonel 
Hutchens who had been carried off by Willing’s men, escaped 
ind came back to warn the people of the Natchez country that the 
Americans were planning a second attack on the river settle- 
ments. They immediately organized an association of three hun- 
dred men and resisted an attack at Whitecliffs in which a numbe1 
‘the Natchez men were wounded and eight of Willing’s men 
were killed. Just after this episode some of Willing’s men were 
plundering Manchac, but it also had been garrisoned by armed 
settlers. It was at this point that the settlers no longer felt bound 
to keep their neutrality and asked for Governor Chester to send 
hem aid; he sent them seventy-five soldiers to Manchae and a 
small group under Captain Michael Jackson to protect Fort Pan 
mure.” Jackson made himself unendurable by harsh and ques 
tionable dealing and was placed under arrest by Colonel Hutch 
ens. Jackson had the support of a few deserters and came back 
to harrass the district; finally, after Captain Foster had been 
stationed at Natchez, Jackson and his followers left with some 
portable property. Those remaining behind who had acted with 
Jackson were sent to Pensacola where several were shot. In the 
meantime Willing and his men had gone from Manchac to the 
region north of Mobile to enlist the people of that region. In 1779 


Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report, I, 213-15, 236-37, 197; Louise P. 

gg, ‘‘ Frontier Advance on the Upper Ohio,’’ in Wisconsin Historical Collections 
Madison, 1854-), XXIII (1916), Draper Series, IV, 105. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report, I, 221, 244. 

Tbid., 260. 








} 
| 
; 

} 
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Willing sent his men under the command of Lieutenant Robert 
George, who placed them under the command of George Rogers 
Clark; Willing himself went to Mobile where he was captured 
and placed in confinement in the stone-keep of Fort Charlotte: 
he narrowly escaped being shot there, but was shipped by Olive: 
Pollock back to New York. 

Willing’s adventures turned the attention of Sir Henry Cli 
ton, the commander-in-chief of the British forces, to this region 
He sent one thousand men under Brigadier-General John Camp 
bell to Pensacola and three thousand men under Lieutenant 
Colonel Archibald Campbell to take Savannah. He instructed 
that a new fort be made at Manchae and that it be garrisoned by 
three hundred men, and two vessels were to be provided for pr 
tection of inland navigation. These troops were made up ot 
Pennsylvania and Maryland loyalists.’ 





General John Campbell, who was despatched to this quarter, 
found conditions in this region very bad. Many of the men wer 
sick with smallpox, and Pensacola was described as the ‘‘ worst 
place in the world.’’ General Campbell asked to be relieved . 
duty, saying he was unequal to the fatigue and trouble afflicting 
him.** He also explained that the situation at Manchae was ver 
bad; it had recently been flooded by the river; provisions wer 
available only with much difficulty, and the garrisons were su! 
fering from desertion. The material for the new fort which ha 
been ordered could not be had for at least another twelve months 

In the meantime Colonel John Stuart at Pensacola died, Feb 
ruary 21, 1779, and in April Clinton appointed Captain Alex 
ander Cameron in charge of Indian affairs. Cameron was di 
tained in the Cherokee country all summer on official business, 
with the result that the Indian department fell into confusio1 
It was also discovered at this time that the governor of Louis 
ana was trying to win the Choctaws to the cause of Spain, and 
finally on June 15, 1779 Spain did declare war on England. 

Thwaites and Kellogg, Revolution on the Upper Ohio, 191, 202, 203 

24 Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report, I, 396. 


25 Ibid., I, 403; Wilbur H. Siebert, ‘‘ Loyalists in West Florida,’’ in MIssiss! 
VALLEY HIsToRICAL Review, II (1915), 469-74. 














ANTI-CATHOLIC PROPAGANDA AND THE HOME 
MISSIONARY MOVEMENT, 1800-1860 


By Ray A. BILLIncTon 


The econeern of eastern Christians for the religious and edu- 
eational welfare of those who had gone out to the frontier was 
evidenced even before the Revolution. In 1774 the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut Congregationalists agreed to send mis- 
sionaries into Vermont and New York to care for the religious 
needs of former Connecticut citizens, and while the Revolution 
prevented the execution of this project, the close of hostilities 
saw the simultaneous development of domestic missionary ac 
tivity all over New England. Connecticut Congregationalists 
led the way by founding a state missionary society in 1798, Mas 

chusetts followed in the next year, and additional state and 
local societies were formed immediately afterward.’ 

Interest in the domestic missionary movement, while centered 

New England, was not confined there. The religious welfare 
of the West was a thing of intimate concern to every easterner. 
'o the East the newer regions of the country seemed crude, un 
civilized, and peopled with men and women fast drifting toward 

igious and cultural degeneracy. The natural hesitancy of pov- 
erty-stricken frontier communities to found schools and colleges 
ndicated to easterners only a deplorable lack of interest in an 

ent ideals. Therefore in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury domestic missionary societies were established throughout 
the eastern states and in 1826 these local efforts were coérdi- 
nated with the formation of the American Home Missionary 
Society.2 For many years thereafter this society and the other 
similar societies which continued a separate existence were to 
play a valuable part in the religious and cultural development 
of the West. 

Two dominant motives lay behind these organized efforts. One 


7 


illistan Walker, A History of the Congregational Church in the United States 
{7 can Church History Series, 111, New York, 1894), 311-13; Joseph B. Clark, 

ing the Nation. The Story of American Home Missions (New York, 1903), 31 
2 Clark, Leavening the Nation, 59-63. 
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was the natural desire of the religious men to perpetuate in the 
West the ideals, traditions, and civilization of the East. The 
other which gave great impetus to the home missionary move 
ment, was the desire to save the West from Catholicism.’ A gen. 
eration with sufficient self-esteem to create the concept of mani 
fest destiny was only too ready to believe that the Pope wished 
to extend his political domination into the realms of the Repub 
lic. The fear that an infidel people in the Mississippi Valle} 
might succumb to Rome’s advance agents spurred the mission 
ary societies in their efforts to educate their western brethen 
in the doctrines of Protestantism. Nativistic propaganda of the 
day was creating a popular fear of Catholicism and the domestic 
missionary societies, aware of its importance, used it to good 
advantage in their appeals for support. 

The first predictions of Rome’s design on the West came it 
the 1820’s when the religious press warned its readers that the 
forces of Catholicism were already insinuating themselves into 
the Great Valley.* This fear was echoed by such divergent chure! 
organizations as the Sabbath School Teachers of Boston® and 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church.* At first thes: 








8 The few scholars who have dealt with the development of domestic missions 
considered the efforts to perpetuate eastern ideals in the West but have failed t 
emphasize properly this fear of Catholicism. Colin B. Goodykoontz in his artic 
‘Protestant Home Missions and Education in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1 
1860,’’ in James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz (eds.), The Trans-Mississippi 
West (Boulder, 1930), touches on the effect of nativistic propaganda in fostering 
Protestant educational efforts in the West, but does not develop the subject. Henry K 
Rowe in his suggestive History of Religion in the United States (New York, 1924 
79-80, indicates the importance of this anti-Catholic fear, but makes no attempt t 
demonstrate the truth of his statement. The other writers who have discussed t 
domestic missionary movement in the West fail even to mention this important p! 
of the subject. See W. W. Sweet, Story of Religions in America (New York, 19 
360-63; L. K. Mathews, ‘‘Some Activities of the Congregational Church West of t 
Mississippi,’’ in Essays in American History Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner 
(New York, 1910), 8-33; Clark, Leavening the Nation, passim. 

4 New York Observer, August 14, 1824, October 20, 1827, December 19, 1829; ¢ 





necticut Observer, quoted in ibid., January 16, 1830; Church Register, June 6, 15° 
Episcopal Recorder, June 25, 1831, August 25, 1832; Protestant Episcopalian \ 
Church Register (Philadelphia, 1830-38), III (1833); The Protestant, January 
1830, February 6, 1830, February 20, 1830, November 13, 1830; Protestant Magaet 
(New York, 1833-1834), I (1833); Christian Watchman, April 6, 1832. 

5 Massachusetts Yeoman, March 31, 1829. 

6 New York Observer, July 12, 1834. See also ibid., August 14, 1830, July 16, 1831 
December 3, 1831, July 21, 1832; Massachusetts Yeoman, April 17, 1830. 
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spicions were directed in general against Rome but within a 
-hort time nativistie editors had centered their attention on two 
European societies, one of which was the Society for the Propa 
tion of the Faith, organized at Lyons, France, in 1822, for the 
irpose of furthering the growth of the church in Protestant 


nd heathen countries.’ The other was the Leopold Association. 





Both of these organizations were particularly active in aiding 
Catholic church in new lands but the Society for the Propa 
cation of the Faith was by far the more influential in the United 
States in so far as financial contributions were concerned.* It 
| not, however, attract the scrutiny of the anti-Catholic press’ 
is did the Leopold Association, which was formed in Vienna in 
1829 in response to the needs of German Catholies in the Middle 
West. Material aid from this society was comparatively small,’ 
but the fact that its efforts were confined solely to the promotion 
f the church in North America gave it undue prominence in the 
es of nativists. 
It may be doubted if the early sporadic attempts to inflame 
e minds of American Protestants against the Leopold Asso- 
‘ would have aroused more than a spark of interest had 
Samuel F. B. Morse hailed it as the agent of Rome’s first 
move on the Mississippi Valley. This champion of the nativist 
ause was the son of the Reverend Jedediah Morse of Charles- 
town, who himself had evineed little tolerance and great alarm 


it10n 


Joseph Freri, The Society for the Propagation of the Faith and Catholic Misstons, 
(Baltimore, 1902), 58. The purpose of the society was demonstrated in its 
f organization. See Annales de l’Association de la Propagation de la Foi, 
| Periodique des Lettres des Evéques et des Missionnaires des Deux Mondes 
Tous les Docwmens Relatifs aux Missions et a |’ Association de la Propagation 
la Foi (Lyons et Paris, 1823-), I, no. 3 (1824), 31-32. 
®In 1840 the year’s contributions amounted to $125,000 and by 1859 the annual 
vas as high as $173,000. Freri, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 27-28. 
Contributions of the society to America were noticed in the New York Observer, 
March 6, 1830, May 25, 1833, January 26, 1833; Christian Watchman, February 26 
h 19, 1830. 
American Catholic Historical Researches (Philadelp} in, 1884-1912), I (1905), 
t-16. Between 1829 and 1846 the association sent only about $330,000 to the United 
Raymond Payne, ‘‘ Annals of the Leopoldine Association,’’ in Catholic His 
al Review (Washington, 1915-), I (1915), 52-57. 
Americans first were warned of the society through a series of articles in the 
‘ew York Observer, January 18, 1834 and ff. These warnings were repeated and 
gnified in the Protestant Magazine, II (1834) and the Christian Watchman, Jan 
y 17, 1834 and ff. 
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over the coming of the foreigner in a sermon against the Bavar 
ian Illuminati.” The younger Morse had his early natural preju 
dices sharpened by an experience while an art student in Rome 
in 1830. It was here that he had his hat struck to the ground by 
the bayonet of a soldier as he stood with covered head watching 
a Papal procession. ‘‘In eases like this,’? Morse wrote in his 
journal that night, ‘‘there is no redress. The soldier receives his 
orders to see that all hats are off in this religion of force. 

The blame lies after all not so much with the pitiful wretch who 
perpetrates this outrage, as it does with those who gave him such 
base and indiscriminate orders.’’* He continued to attend pr 
cessions and ceremonies, but where before he had gone to ad 





mire as an artist, now he went only to seoff; a change clearly r 
flected in the pages of his journal."* 

Upon his return to America two years later, Morse’s attentio1 
was called to the activities of the Leopold Association through 
an exposé of the organization then appearing in the New York 
Observer and other religious papers.” Feeling that his Eu 
pean experience had qualified him to speak with authority on this 
so-called Catholic plot, he wrote twelve letters under the per 
name of Brutus which were published in the New York Obse) 
between August 30 and November 22, 1834, entitled ‘‘A Foreign 
Conspiracy against the Liberties of the United States.’’? Th 
numerous reprintings in religious and nativistic magazines 
and the ultimate publishing of the letters in book form in 
same year indicated that his antipathies were shared by mai 
readers. 

In these articles, Morse envisaged the formation and opera 
tion of the Leopold Association as a conspiracy of the chur 

12 Vernon Stauffer, New England and the Bavarian Illuminati, in Columbia I 
versity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law (New York, 1893-), LXX2 
(1918), 279. 

Edward L. Morse, Samuel F. B. Morse, His Life and Journals (Bost 
I, 353. 


14 See especially ibid., I, 359. 

15 New York Observer, January 18, 1834 and ff.; Protestant Magazine, II (1534 
Christian Watchman, January 17, 1834 and ff. 

6 Downfall of Babylon, May 30, 1834 and ff.; Christian Spectator Nev 
1819-38), VII (1835); Christian Watchman, September 19, 1834 and ee s 


Banner, January 28, 1842. Extracts from the work were also printed in Zion’s Her 


and the Boston Recorder. Samuel F. B. Morse, Foreign Conspiracy against the 
erties of the United States (5th edition, New York, 1841), i-ii. 
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against the republic. He pointed out ** that Frederick Schlegel, 
. agent of the Austrian government, had given lectures in Vien- 
na in 1828 in which monarchy and Catholicism were called inter- 
ependent and equally opposed to the republicanism of the Unit- 
i States.’* In his eyes, it was no coincidence that the Leopold 
Association was formed in Vienna the following year, but rather 
well organized attempt against American democracy. If the 
d monarchies of Europe, and especially Austria, were to sur- 
ve, they must dam the stream of liberty at its source or be in- 
ndated by a flood of rebellion among their own people. He inter- 
preted the Holy Alliance to have been but a league of European 
intries,’® headed by Austria, for the one purpose of conquer 
ng the American continent. But, being no military match for the 
igorous republic, it had enlisted the aid of the other great foe 
of liberty, the Catholic church. Together they were to force their 
beliefs upon the people of the United States, by means of the 
Leopold Association, until the West and finally the entire coun- 
y had embraced the doctrines of popery and despotism.” De 
riding the possibility of altruism behind Catholic missionary 
activity, Morse asked, ‘‘Is it eredible that the manufacturers of 
iins for binding liberty in Europe should suddenly become 
benevolently concerned only for the religious welfare of this Re- 
publican people? If this society be solely for the propagation of 
Catholie faith, one would think that Rome, and not Vienna, 
should be its headquarters; that the Pope, not the Emperor of 
Austria, should be its grand patron.’’** Whereupon he urged 
Protestants to abandon their religious differences and unite 
against Catholic schools, Catholic office holders, and lenient im- 
igration laws.” ‘‘We must first stop this leak in the ship,’’ he 


y 


wrote, ‘‘through which the muddy waters from without threaten 
to sink us.’’ 78 

Morse continued his nativistic propaganda by editing The Pro- 
ribed German Student, being a Sketch of Some Interesting 


[bid., 15-17. 

F. Schlegel, The Philosophy of History (London, 1835), II, 298 
Morse, Foreign Conspiracy, 43-46. 

Ibid., 19-41. 

[bid., 41-42. 


Ibid., 64-68, 106, 74, 112-13, 71-73. 
Ibid., 143. The Foreign Conspiracy was received with such enthusiasm that a se« 
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on was immediately printed and annual editions appeared for some time. See 
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Incidents in the Life and Death of Lewis Clausing; to whic} 
Added, a Treatise on the Jeswts, a posthwmous Work of Lewis 
Clausing.** This account, in which members of the Society oj 
Jesus were branded as Rome’s spies in her designs on the West, 
was written by a mentally unbalanced German youth who con 
mitted suicide in New York in July, 1836.*° The volume met with 
no more suecess than Morse’s second contribution and in a last 
literary effort, Confessions of a French Priest; to which ar: 
added Warnings to the People of the United States,” his theme 
so closely approached Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosures of th: 
Hotel Dieu Convent of Montreal,* that a question remains 
whether his continued calumny against Catholicism was not di 
rectly influenced by the financial returns of his earlier writings. 

Another leader in the field of nativistic progaganda was the 
Reverend Lyman Beecher, whose sincere fear of Catholie con- 
trol of the Mississippi Valley dated back at least to 1830, when 
he evinced a desire to move to the West for the one purpose of 
personally combating Rome.*® When in the same year, he was 
offered the presidency of the Lane Theological Seminary at Cin 
cinnati, he accepted with enthusiasm because he felt that the 
position offered an opportunity to battle the Pope for possessior 
of the garden spot of the world.*° 

Four years at Cincinnati only strengthened Beecher’s earlier 
nativistic convictions. In 1835 he toured the East in a money- 
raising campaign for his college and delivered his Plea for th: 
West before numerous audiences. In this powerful sermon li 
maintained that the entire Mississippi Valley had been mapped 
New York Observer, April 11, 1935. Capitalizing on this popular applause, Morse wrote 
another series of letters which were printed in the New York Journal of Comme 
during 1835 under the title, ‘‘ Imminent Dangers to the Free Institutions of the | 
ed States through Foreign Immigration.’’ These letters were also published in 
form in New York, 1835, but the theme was so similar to that of his earlier w 
that the public interest lagged and sales fell off proportionately. A second edit 
was not published until 1854. 

24New York, 1836. 

25 Morse, The Proscribed German Student, 202-17, 233-36. 

26 New York Observer, July 23, 1836; Downfall of Babylon, July 23, 1836. 

27 The Confessions was published in New York in 1837. 

28 The Awful Disclosures was published in New York in 1836. 

29 Lyman Beecher, Autobiography and Correspondence (New York, 1865 
224-25. 


30 Tbid., II, 249. 
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nd surveyed for conquest by the Vatican itself * and warned 
it immigrants served as ‘‘a train of powder between an ene- 

‘s camp and our own magazine, which, though laid by acci 
nt, may not long be expected to escape observation and use.’’ * 


(he Plea for the West met with such popular acclaim that it was 
ade available in book form within the year. 
Up to this time the proselyting efforts of Catholic schools “* 
id not entirely escaped the attention of the religious press 
it it remained for the Plea for the West to popularize the issue. 
As Beecher was a prominent educator, his fear that the Catholic 
school system was but a popish wedge for the eventual control 
of the West, lent added weight to this nativistic premise. Main 
taining that the Catholics established schools solely as a means 
of winning Protestant converts, he wrote: ‘‘Do they not 
tax their own peoples and supplicate the royal munificence of 
Catholic Europe to rear schools and colleges for the cheap and 
even gratuitous education of Protestant children, high and low, 
while thousands of Catholie children are utterly neglected 
ind uneared for, and abandoned to ignorance and vice? Is all 


this without design?’’* He asked his audience for sufficient 


funds to build more and better Protestant schools throughout 


West in order to block Catholic inroads." 
Editors of nativistic and religious periodicals, impressed by 
the popular favor accorded Beecher “* and Morse, further en- 
Lyman Beecher, Plea for the West (Cincinnati, 1835), 55-56. 
2 Tbid., 115. 
Cincinnati, 1835. 
‘Bishop Edward D. Fenwick of the Cincinnati Diocese freely admitted the im 
ee of Catholie schools in this connection. V. F. O’Daniel, The Right Reverend 
ward Dominic Fenwick, O. P., Founder of the Dominicans in the United States 
Vashington, 1920), 393-94. 
‘ Episcopal Recorder, October 25, 1834; Downfall of Babylon, March 28, 1835, 
August 29, 1835; New York Observer, May 2, 1829, December 19, 1829, March 10, 
, April 28, 1832, July 26, 1834, February 28, 1835, March 14, 1835; Western 
hristian Advocate, February 27, 1835; Christian Watchman, February 19, 1830, 
2, 1832, June 27, 1834, August 1, 1834; Protestant Vindicator, October 15, 
The Protestant, January 9, 1830. 
Beecher, Plea for the West, 99. 
[bid., 182. 
’ For favorable reviews of the Plea for the West see Christian Revieu soston, 


6-63), I (1836), 248-63; Christian Spectator, VII (1835), 481-503; New York 
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ver, June 20, 1835; Protestant Vindicator, July 8, 1835. The editor of the West 
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larged upon the so-called ‘‘Papal Plot.’’ Annual reports of the 
Leopold Association were widely published in religious pa 
pers.*® The editor of one of the most outspoken of the anti-Cath- 
olic publications, the Downfall of Babylon or the Triumph 
Truth over Popery, contributed a pamphlet entitled The Flight 
of Popery from Rome to the West, describing the actual trans 
planting of the Vatican to the Mississippi Valley.* 

Influenced by this propaganda, Protestants grew more Cath 
olie conscious and gave closer scrutiny to all unusual forms of 
activity emanating from Rome. The establishment of foreigr 
military companies in eastern cities was looked upon as an ac 
tual marshaling of papal forces for the armed conquest of 
West.*' The increased number of Europeans entering the cow 
try was envisaged as a planned migration of popish serfs.” I 
some cases even Protestant immigrants were labeled Jesuits i: 
disguise.** Additional weight was given these accusations with 
the suppression of the Jesuit order in Spain in 1835. ‘* Whither 
ean they fly?’’ asked the editor of the Downfall of Baby 
‘*Whither but to our own devoted country?’’ * Similarly, ant 
Catholic agitators saw in the large number of paupers and crin 
ern Monthly Magazine (Cincinnati, 1833-37), attacked Beecher’s arguments ir 
May, 1835, issue and criticism was so great that he was forced to resign. 

3Y Downfall of Babylon, February 20, 1836; Protestant Vindicator, April id, 18 
November 4, 1835, May 3, 1837; New York Observer, January 23, 1836, Nover 
25, 1837, June 26, 1847, July 3, 1847, March 25, 1848; Christian Watchman, M 
3, 1843; American Protestant Magazine (New York, 1845-49), III (1847); Nat 
Protestant (New York, 1844-46), II (1845), III (1845). 

40 Samuel B. Smith, The Flight of Popery from Rome to the West (New Y\ 
1836). 

41 Spirit of ’76, September 8, 1835; Downfall of Babylon, September 19, 
Frederick Saunders and Thomas B. Thorpe, A Voice to America; or, the M 
public, Its Glory and Its Fall (4th edition, New York, 1855), 229-36; Anna E. ‘ 
roll, The Great American Battle; or, the Contest between Christianity and Polit 
Romanism (New York, 1856), 236. 

42 Native American, November 14, 1844, April 24, 1844, August 3, 1844, Augus 
9, 1844, August 13, 1844, October 29, 1844; National Protestant, I (1845); N 
York Observer, January 4, 1845; New York American Republican, June 25, 1544 
New Orleans Native American quoted in ibid., October 3, 1844; Native Eagl 
cember 3, 1845; The Crisis, an Appeal to Our Countrymen on the Subject of ! 
eign Influence in the United States (New York, 1844), 3-4, 6, 24, 32, 44. 

43 Spirit of ’76, August 4, 1835; Congregationalist, September 7, 1849. 

44 September 26, 1835. New York Observer, September 19, 1835; National P 
tant, II (1845): Protestant Vindicator, December 25, 1834; The Protestant, Mar 
3, 1832. 
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nals among the immigrants a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Rome to undermine and weaken the United States against the 
inticipated papal conquest.’ 

The efforts of German colonizing companies, such as the Gies 
ener Auswanderungs Gesellschaft, formed in 1833 to people 
Missouri, and the Adelsverein with a similar design upon the 
new lands of Texas * were viewed with particular alarm by na 
vistie writers who decried these settlements as open evidence 
f Popish aggression.** A London firm, established to aid Irish 


upper Canada “ never materialized, but propagandists warned 
that here, too, was a project directly aimed at Republicanism.* 
[hey pointed out that the American democratic experiment de 
pended upon the ability of the new nation to assimilate the mi 
eratory streams of the old. Therefore any attempt toward per 
petuating European institutions through the establishment of 
racial colonies in America would inevitably lead to disaster. 


The feeling engendered by this persistent propaganda is well 


depicted in a letter from a Massachusetts correspondent to the 
Western Messenger: 


lhey tell us here, at least from some pulpits, that the West is fast be 

ming the Pope’s heritage, and that it will soon be all under his 
thumb. Some preachers talk more vehemently against the ‘‘Man of 
Sin,’’ as they call him, than against sin itself; indeed it seems to me 
that many are resolving the whole Christian character into a cordial 
hatred of Catholies.™ 


New York Observer, August 3, 1839, January 25, 1845; Downfall of Babylor 
11, 1836; Protestant Vindicator, December 1, 1841; National Protestant, I 
3eecher, Plea for the West, 54; The Crisis, 32-33, 43; Massachusetts Yeo 
July 9, 1831; Niles’ Register (Philadelphia and Baltimore, 1811-49), XLIX 
, 62; Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine (Baltimore, 1835-41), IV 
1838); Morse, Foreign Conspiracy, 141-42. 
46 Thomas 8. Baker, Lenau and Young Germany in America (Philadelp! 
5, 61-69, 
Spirit of ’76, September 26, 1835; Downfall of Babylon, Ju y 23, 1836 
Proposed New Plan of a General Emigration Society (London, 184: 
Home Missionary (New York, 1829-1909), XIV (1842), XV (1842), 55, 145-52, 
XX (1847); Edward Beecher, The Papal Conspiracy Exposed and Protestantism ]) 
n the Light of Reason, History and Scripture (Boston, 1855), 403-404; M. J. 
salves, Testimony of a Convert from the Church of Rome (Boston, 1859), 43-45 
r President? Startling Disclosures of Romanism as Revealed by its Own Writ 
New York, 1859), 251-53. 
August, 1835. 
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It is small wonder that amidst such misgiving of Catholie and for 
eigner the House of Representatives of the United States was 
called upon by a group of ninety-seven petitioners from Was! 
ington County, New York, to decide whether there was not 


a plan in operation, powerful and dangerous, under the management 
of the Leopold Foundation, for the subversion of our civil and r 
ligious liberties, to be effected by the emigration of Roman Cath 

from Europe, and by their admission to the right of suffrage with 


in our political institutions.” 


Meanwhile the situation in Europe lent itself to the tales ot 
continental intrigue which came from the nativistic press. The 
French Revolution of 1830 had fired American propagandists 
with the idea that the overthrow of despotism and popery in Eu 


rope would make doubly necessary a Catholic conquest of the 
West. These warnings were revived with the outbreak of th 
liberal revolutions of 1848. America, nativistic editors main- 
tained, had by her rebellious example precipitated the revolt of 
Europe’s downtrodden masses and it was now more essential 
than ever for European despots to stamp out liberty by conque: 
ing those who gave it birth.* ‘‘ We are the nest,’’ wrote the editor 
of the National Protestant, ‘‘where is laid the egg of revolutio: 
for every despotic government in the world; and if the » 

could only be destroyed, then tyrants might breathe free again.” 

While some nativistie editors were of the opinion that the na 
tion was about to be crushed by a wrathful hierarchy, others felt 
that the revolutions abroad would send the Pope and his ecard 
inals to the Mississippi Valley for a last stand.°* When the Ku 
ropean uprisings met with failure these divergent fears were in 
no wise allayed. Propagandists pointed out that the French ac 

51 House Executive Documents, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 154. The petition was dat i 
February 14, 1838. A similar petition from a group of Massachusetts residents had 
been forwarded on January 5, 1838. House Executive Documents, 25 Cong., 2 Sess 
no. 70. Both petitions were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

52 New York Observer, October 9, 1830, September 20, 1834, January 2: 
Episcopal Recorder, May 28, 1831; Christian Watchman, September 10, 1830, Jal 
uary 24, 1834, January 31, 1834; The Protestant, January 1, 1831. 

53 National Protestant, II (1845); Congregationalist, August 17, 1849; Sa 
and Thorpe, Voice to America, 373-76; The Sons of the Sires (Philadelphia, 1855 
35-36. 

54 III (1845), 3. 

5 American Protestant Society, Sizth Annual Report (New York, 1849), 
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ceptance of a ‘‘despotic government’’ meant an end to the bal- 
‘e of power which had held the Holy Alliance in check and left 


as 


ombat the combined advance of popery and tyranny.** Such a 
crave situation in itself was further endangered by the Oxford 
movement in England which threatened to add the established 
hurch there to the ranks of Rome ™ and leave America unaided 
her battle for democracy and Protestantism. 
In consequence of this fear, Protestant publications through- 
ut the 1850’s upheld the earlier arguments of Morse and Beech- 
er and constantly reminded their readers of the danger under 
lying the rapid growth of Romanism through immigration and 
nversion.*® Newly built Catholic churches in the West were 
suspected of being heavily fortified against Protestant attack © 
New York Observer, January 15, 1852; Pierce Connelly, Reasons for Abjuring 
egiance to the See of Rome (15th edition, London, 1852), 18-20. 
7 Home Missionary, XV (1842). 
+ Beecher, Papal Conspiracy Exposed, 29, 401-402; Carre ll, Great American Bat 
5-36; Gonsalves, Testimony of a Convert, 42-43, 47-48: Saunders and Thorpe, 
e to America, 141-66; Sons of the Sires, 25-26; George Robertson, The American 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1855), 15; John C. Pitrot, Americans Warned of Jes 
m; or, the Jesuits Unveiled (New York, 1851), 26; Nicholas Murray, Roman- 
Home; Letters to the Hon. Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the United 
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and catacombed with inquisitorial chambers.” The inflamatory 
Father Alessandro Gavazzi, who in 1853 lectured against popery 
in a tour of the United States, did much to revive the old fear o: 
Jesuits.** Servants in Protestant families were branded as Jes 
uits in disguise who sought information against the day when 
the blow would be struck.** Other writers asserted that members 
of this order allied themselves with Protestant churches for the 
same reason ** and that each Catholic mass, closed to Protes 
tants, was given over to the plotting of the conquest of the Unit 
ed States.®° Additional weight was given these accusations wher 
the two national anti-Catholic societies, the American Protes- 
tant Society and the American and Foreign Christian Unio 
expressed the hope that the great need for Protestant activit 
in the West would soon be realized.” 


Out of this background of propaganda had grown a popular 
demand for the salvation of the Mississippi Valley from Cath 
olicism. The many Protestant missionary societies which orig 
inated between 1820 and 1860 numbered among their purposes 
this same determination. Leaders of these religious organiza- 
tions, while sincerely sharing in the general fear of popish dom 
ination of the West, realized that such an issue could be played 
upon to the advantage and growth of their own societies. Cons: 
quently they gave credence to all tales of Catholic activity in th 
West and urgently solicited contributions for the purpose of fu 
thering Protestantism in the new lands. 

Among these missionary societies, the one destined to gain the 
greatest benefit from this anti-Catholic feeling was the Amer 
ican Home Missionary Society which was organized in 1826. On 
of the many forces leading to its formation was the fear that 
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Romanism would subdue the Protestant outposts unless or- 
vanized support could be given them’ and as early as 1829 
. society, through its monthly publication, the Home Mission 
ry. and its annual reports, expressed alarm at the increasing 
imber of Catholics in the West, declaring that ‘‘the Valley of 
the Mississippi has been no doubt mapped as well as surveyed 
by emissaries from the Vatican.’’ * 

“Soon after Morse’s Foreign Conspiracy was published, the 
Home Missionary took up the ery of the nativists and from 1834 
to 1856 the publication was an outspoken organ of propaganda. 
Warning that the religious fate of the world hung in the balance 
and that the supremacy of Popery in the Mississippi Valley 
would ring the death knell of Protestantism everywhere * the 
editor wrote in 1839: 

[he cause is the cause of the west, for there the great battle is to be 

izht between truth and error, between law and anarchy, between 

Christianity with her Sabbaths, her ministry and her schools on the 

e hand, and the combined forces of Infidelity and Popery on the 
ther.” 

Re ports corroborating these editorial fears were sent in by 
issionaries in widely separated communities of the West. In 
1830 a Missouri agent reported: ‘‘It is by no means certain 


YY 


that the Jesuits are not to prevail to a great extent in this west- 
ern country. Their priests are coming in upon us, and with a 
eal that ought to make the Protestant Christian blush,— they 
ire establishing their schools and their nunneries throughout 
the land.’’** A laborer in Wisconsin in 1843 came to the conclu 
sion that Catholic cathedrals and convents were being built at 
strategie points and hinted darkly: ‘‘The ignorance of these 
Romanists is such, that this apparent design must have orig 
inated with some one who had more of [a] far-reaching plan than 


67 American Home Missionary Society, Eighth Annual Report (New York, 1834 
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they.’’ ** Four years later a letter from Missouri declared, ‘* The 
line of Catholic ‘posts’ is fast being completed.’’ * Similarly, re- 
ports from evangelists to the society stressed the growing polit 


ical majority of Catholics in community after community, the 
fraudulent means used by priests in luring immigrants into th 
papal fold and the burning of Protestant Bibles by emissaries 
of the ‘‘Man of Sin”’ in order to hinder Protestant workers. 

A decade of such alarming tales from the West aroused the 
society to frequent attacks on the entire American Catholic sys 
tem, and readers of the Home Missionary were constantly re 
minded of the designs and ‘‘errors’’ of popery.” In addition t 
these exaggerated accounts from the western front, the paper 
constantly informed its members of the increasing number ot! 
immigrants entering the country “ and correlated these accounts 
with the activities of the Leopold Association and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, especially dwelling upon the 
superior financial status of Rome’s missionaries in the West in 
contrast with that of their own. 

The annual meetings of the American Home Missionary So 
ciety first expressed themselves on the Catholic danger in 1845 
when the Reverend Joseph Thompson of New York City intr 
duced a resolution which stated: 


Resolved, That the influence which the Protestant Missionary exerts 
for the proper organization, regulation and general welfare of soci 
at the West, entitles him to the confidence and support, not only of t! 
Christian, but also of the Patriot."® 


This resolution, aimed by obvious implication against the efforts 
of Catholicism in the Mississippi Valley, opened the meeting 1 
an oratorical attack on popery led by the Reverend Thompso 
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‘mself. Devoting his entire address to an attack upon Roman- 
<m and Romanists, he flayed Catholic moral character, dwelt 
upon their intellectual inferiority, and attested to their degrad- 
+ influence, as did the other speakers at the same meeting — 
ong whom was the Reverend Lyman Beecher.* A year later, 
ree speakers again indicted popery,” one reiterating that im 
‘rrants were sent to strategic points by the Vatican itself.‘ 
With the single exception of the annual meeting in 1850, each 
onvention was given over to at least one speaker who devoted 
his theme to the dangers of Romanism in the West and to the 
necessity of curbing its growth there in order to protect all man- 
nd 


The fears held by these speakers were echoed by the clerical 
nembers of the society who were delegated to deliver annual 
sermons before eastern congregations on home missions, an ac 
tivity which proved a fruitful source of financial support for the 
American Home Missionary Society. The first to touch on the 
dangers of Romanism was the Reverend Horace Bushnell, who 
delivered a sermon in 1847 on Barbarism the First Danger.™ 
With few exceptions each sermon from that date until 1854 dealt 

some length with the problem of defeating popery in the 
struggle for the West.** The Reverend Albert Barnes in 1849 
pictured the Mississippi Valley as ‘‘the great battle field of the 
world — the place where probably more than anywhere else the 
destinies of the world are to be decided ;’’ * the Reverend Henry 
Smith in 1854 asked: 


Shall we accept the splendid trappings of the Papacy, its stupendous 
Cathedrals, its pealing organs, its scarlet robes, its genuflexions and 
images, and incense, and host and unction—and with them, let us 
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not forget, its chained Bible, its night of mind, its ecclesiastical des 
5S A 


potism, its Papal interdicts, its annals, its indulgences, its inquisit 
ial dungeons and its auto-da-fe? 


Without continued aid to the society which he represented, 
concluded, such might be America’s fate.“ 


The same fear of Catholicism which inspired these speeches 
was offered as a reason for each extension of operations by the 
American Home Missionary Society. When missionaries wer 
sent into Oregon in 1846 the board of directors explained that 
the presence of sixteen priests in the region made this move nee 
essary.*’ Similarly missionaries were prepared to enter Texas 
and the territory acquired from Mexico before ‘‘ Jesuitism could 
lay its plots and weave its toils.’’ ** 

The American Home Missionary Society was not alone 
sharing the benefits of nativistic propaganda. A number of les 
ser domestic missionary societies, many of them auxiliaries of the 
larger society, placed equal stress on the need of wresting | 
Mississippi Valley from the emissaries of the Pope. Discussio 
of this question were heard by the members of the Massachu 
setts Home Missionary Society, the Franklin County (Massa 
chusetts) Home Mission Society, the Maine Missionary Societ: 
the Western Reserve Domestic Missionary Society, and the Mis 
souri Home Missionary Society.*® The fact that the latter so 
ciety was established in St. Louis added particular weight to its 
observations. Impressing the importance of the struggle on Pr 
testants in the Kast, its managers declared: 


Popery, long since foresaw, that the principal city of this stat 

to be the centre — the commanding citadel, of the West; and she has 
occupied it, and in all the chief places of concourse — on every b 
along the banks of the mighty rivers . . . and on its blooming prairies 
spread out like the ocean, inexhaustible in their fertility — sh 
erected her banner, and bids defiance to Protestantism — to free int: 
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renee, equal rights, and a pure evangelical piety. And shall this fair 
nd be abandoned, without a struggle, to the undisputed and per 
al dominion of the Man of Sin?’’ 


Another society interested in the Mississippi Valley was the 
soston Ladies’ Association for Evangelizing the West, formed 
1842 as an auxiliary of the American Tract Society. Its first 
roport eallec attention to the need of converting Catholies if the 
\\ est was to be saved.” In 1844 members of this society passed 
resolution emphasizing the struggle with Romanism and the 
unger of the spread of Catholicism through ‘‘the aid of foreign 
old and patronage and the zealous cooperation of their deluded 


. ‘7 
Le 92 
’ ms 

Aid 


All these missionary societies were guilty of fostering anti- 
(atholie prejudice in their eagerness to raise funds for the evan- 
velization of the West and while the religious and cultural bene 

ts of their activities cannot be over-estimated, the fact remains 
that their rise and development may be partly ascribed to the 
propaganda of nativistie agitators. 

During the period in which these missionary societies labored 
for the spiritual conversion of the valley, a number of educa 
tional societies were organized solely for the purpose ot provid 
ng Protestant learning throughout the West. Their growth, like 
that of the missionary societies, was due in part to the propa 
ganda disseminated by nativists. Particularly was Beecher’s 
Plea for the West an important factor in the establishment of 
Protestant schools in western states and territories. This early 

ece of propaganda had stressed the necessity of matching 
church for chureh and school for school with Rome. Otherwise, 
the Catholie education of non-Catholies was destined to speed the 
conversion of Protestant pioneers to popery. 

Beecher’s early warning was corroborated by the reports of 

issionaries already in the West. They told of a rapidly expand 
ng system of education under the guidance of priests and nuns 
to which Protestants were forced to subject their children be 
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vause of the lack of Protestant schools in many communities. 





These reports from the West were made the basis of a numb 
of sermons preached in eastern cities by clergymen interested 
in the cause.** The Reverend E. N. Kirk summed up the situa 
tion in his sermon on The Church and the College: 


There, Brethern, there our great battle with the Jesuit, on West 
soil, is to be waged. We must build College against College. If 
musty atmosphere of a Jesuit School suits the freeborn western yi 
if the repetition of scholastic modes of discipline can ecaptivat 
child of the prairies, then we may fail in the contest. But all experie: 
has confirmed our anticipation, that America is a field on whicl 
open, manly, Christian discipline of ¢ iceman College must 
hilate the rival system of Jesuitical instruction. 





These warnings made it the obvious duty of eastern Protes 
tants interested in their faith and its promulgation through edu 





sation to provide means for establishing schools in the Missis 
sippi Valley. As early as 1834 the Western Education Societ: 
founded at Cincinnati for the preparation of ministerial labor 
ers in the West, collected money for this purpose by pointi! 
out the imminent dangers of Catholicism.” Similarly, the § Si 
ciety for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Educat 

at the West, formed in 1843, stressed the necessity of foundi g 
western schools and staffing them with Protestant teachers. Th: 
following year women members of the Congregational chure! 
in Boston organized the Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of 
Education at the West. This group differed from the others o1 
in that it was devoted to the sending of Protestant women teach 
ers into the controversial region.” 
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Among these organizations, the Society for the Promotion ot 
Collegiate and Theological Education at the West was by far 
the most influential. From its inception, the society emphasized 
the need of Protestant schools to offset the work of the Jesuits 

the West.®** The value placed on the popular fear of Cathol 
sm as a means of soliciting financial support was demonstrat 
ed in a public meeting held in Boston on May 28, 1845, which was 

ed with the adoption of a resolution: 


Resolved, That the association of Catholics and Catholic potentates of 


of education in 
» Western States, demands the prayerful attention, the sympatheti 
mn, of our entire nation.*® 


Europe, united to secure the uncontrolled direction 


eches in support of this resolution oceupied the entire meet 
ng and the whole story of the Catholic plot to subdue the West 
through the Leopold Association was revived and enlarged up- 
on. Declaring that Rome could only undermine the Republic by 
shaping the minds which would some day govern it, the speakers 

terated that foreign gold was directed in untold sums toward 
milding these schools; that in a single decade over a million dol- 
ad been expended to this end in Cincinnati alone. One 
speaker declared: 


rs Tf 


The Jesuits are willing, nay, longing, nay, plotting and toiling, to 


become the educators of America. Let them have the privilege of pos- 


essing the seats of education in the west, and of moulding the 
ninds of the millions that are to inhabit there, and we may give up 


i 


our efforts to produce in the west what Puritanism has produced 


» leading 


These speeches met with such popular approval, that thereafter 
the public meetings of the society were largely anti-Catholic in 


elr appeal for funds.” 


West; with Two Addresses Delivered at its Organization by the R Edward 
her, D. D., and the Rev. E. N. Kirk (Boston, 1846), 1-6. 
ss 


ciety for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theol 


heological Education at the West, 
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The Ladies’ Society for the Promotion of Education at the 
West followed a similar course by inviting two avowed nativists, 
the Reverend KE. N. Kirk and the Reverend Edward Beecher, t, 
address a meeting at a formative point in the organization of 
the society. Both speakers devoted their addresses for the most 
part to an attack on Catholicism and Catholic educational acti) 
ity in the West. Kirk especially emphasized the need of strategic 
planning on the part of the society. ‘‘The Papists,’’ he said, 
‘‘have laid out the west with the experienced eye of generals, 
We can compete with them only by an equally judicious choice 
of position and designation of labors.’’ **? 

The first teachers sent to the West by the society reported 
that these alarming statements were in no wise exaggerated and 
that every effort must be made to prevent priests and nuns fron 
training the girls of the Great Valley to be ‘‘Romish Mothers”’ 
who would rear their children as papal disciples.’ The san 
dangers claimed the attention of both speakers at the first ar 
nual meeting of the society.*’* In 1850 the directors of the orga 
ization conceived a new method of attacking Rome. In that yea 
a ‘‘Diseretionary Fund’’ was established, to care for the fina: 
cial needs of Catholic children in the West who would be willing 
to attend Protestant schools if they could do so at no expense. 


Members of the society were urged to contribute separately t 
this fund, to ‘‘prevent the necessity of patronizing Papal sem 
inaries at the West.’’ 

During this period the Protestant churches, while not open) 
united against Catholicism, aided the nativist cause through 


subscribing to the many missionary organizations interested i 
saving the West from Rome. Both the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches sponsored the American Home Missionar\ 
Society and this agency absorbed most of their domestic mis 
sionary activities. Individual associations of the Congregation 
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hurech confined their efforts to resolutions urging this society) 
are no effort in its struggles against popery.'’ The Pres 
rians similarly demanded increased activity through ap 

ls of the Board of Missions to the General Assembly ot the 
irchs”’ The Lutheran and German Reformed churches also 
ed the American Home Missionary Society as their chief mis 
iry organ, in 1836 the Board of Missions of the German Re 
rmed Church became auxiliaries of the larger society and from 
it time on directed their efforts through its channels. The 
Duteh Reformed Church eared for its own missionary work in 

West, dispatching agents into the Mississippi Valley first in 
‘48 under the impetus of the large Catholic migration from 

rope at that time. 

1 tie Methodist Church was slow in reaching a decision on the 
tude it would take toward Romanism in the West. A special 
nmittee of the General Conference in 1840 indicated a grow 
interest in the subject when it recommended the establish 
nt of religious magazines for western ladies, largely to offset 
Roman Catholie influence. Four years later members of the 


ral Conference indicated a readiness to ally themselves 


the other churches in the struggle against popery in the 
ssissippi Valley by adopting a report which urged increased 
ssionary activity as the only way to save the West from Ro 
iNISts. Before this report could be acted upon, however, the 
ery issue divided their ranks and Catholic domination ot 
West became of minor importance. 
lhe Baptists were by far the most active independent church 
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group in the crusade against popery in the Mississippi Valk 


in spite of the slavery schism in that church in 1845. The m: 
chinery for this activity was created in 1832 with the formation 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society and the West. 
ern Baptist Educational Association. Their early publications 


stressed the needs of concentrated effort to defeat the desin 
of Rome; the former by acknowledging tht ‘‘ Emissaries of t! 


j. 
4 


Man of Sin . . . labored to sow over the vacant field their own 
bitter and poisonous seeds’’;** the latter by stating that ‘iy 
no other effectual way can Protestants rear a barrier to the 


prevalence of Romanism, in the West, than by the multiplicatior 


of schools under intelligent and pious instructors.’’ *** 


The first appeal for public support issued by the Americar 
Baptist Home Mission Society in 1834 named Romanism as th 


gravest danger facing the evangelical churches in the West. It 


stated: 


Popery is rapidly on the increase. It seeks to retrieve in America what 


it lost in Europe. While its nature is really and professedly immutab 


its outward form is camelleon, and with Jesuitical cunning and adroit 


ness, adopts itself to all changes of circumstances. It is a system 


despotism exerted over the bodies and souls of its votaries, and ca 
never be made to agree with Republicanism. Its ascendency in thi 
country would produce a change in the form of our government, e! 


fecting the demolition of our free institutions.’"* 


A year later members of the society adopted a resolution urging 
missionaries to concentrate their efforts toward checking t! 
spread of the ‘‘baleful influence of Romanism’’ and ‘‘the cor 
version of the souls of Catholics to Jesus Christ.’’"* The growing 
number of immigrants after 1836 attracted the attention of mem- 


bers and repeated warnings were given that their conversio! 


must be secured to insure the safety of the West.'* 
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Despite the forboding expressed by the missionary societies 
ind the churches in regard to Catholicism in the Mississippi Val- 
y, an overtone of optimism could be detected throughout the 
neriod. As staunch defenders of their faiths, it was inconceiv- 
able to Protestants that the Divine Plan included their eventual 
lefeat at the hands of Rome. So they believed God would one 
day rise in His wrath to wipe out Catholicism and thus create 
, pure and undefiled Christianity. The more far seeing of these 
enthusiasts envisaged the entire Catholic settlement of the Mis 
issippi Valley as part of the Divine Plan to convert the world 
to Protestantism. Why else, they asked, had God prevented the 
colonizing of North America by turning the Spanish adventur 
ers to more fertile fields until the Reformation had given the 
true Bible to man? Why had He allowed the lowly savage to 
hold the first settlers on the seaboard until they had developed 
and strengthened their religion and religious institutions? Why 
had He permitted the influx of Catholic foreigners into the coun 
try only after these preparations had been completed for their 
irrival? ** The design was obvious. God had planned the entire 


Lit 


settlement of America only as a means of luring Europe’s priest- 


ridden peasants to a land where their conversion was possible.*** 
The United States, they pointed out, is a land where 
no racks nor tortures forestall the force of argument . . . where the 


enighted children of error will be surrounded and pervaded by the 
silent but resistless influence of our schools and presses . . . where 
every man of them may stand erect and feel that he is a man, and may 
issert his right to doubt as well as to believe 





to discuss and judge 
as well as to listen and obey.**® 


York, 1837), 18-19, Twelfth Annual Report (New York, 1844), 13-14, Thirteeenth 
| Report (New York, 1845), 15-16, Fourteenth Annual Report (New York, 
1846), 17, Fifteenth Annual Report (New York, 1847), 18-19, Twentieth Annual Re 
port (New York, 1852), 34. 
American Home Missionary Society, Twenty-Fifth Annual Report (New York, 
1851), 109; Home Missionary, XX (1847), XXIV (1851 
8 Western Christian Advocate, February 20, 1835; Congregationalist, November 
1849, August 9, 1850; American Home Missionary Society, Strteenth Annual Re 
New York, 1842), 83-85, Seventeenth Annual Report (New York, 1843), 99, 
lwenty-Seventh Annual Report (New York, 1853), 90-91; E. Beecher, Papal Con 
spiracy Exposed, 373. 
‘American Home Missionary Society, Sixteenth Annual Report (New York, 
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If proof of such a plan were needed, the missionaries had or 
to point to California. For God had kept the gold of that regi 
beneath the soil as long as popery dominated there, only to ) 
veal its presence to man as soon as Protestantism had been es 
tablished and the way opened for the conversion of seekers aft 
wealth.’*° 

There was little doubt in the minds of the leaders of the n 
sionary societies but that their efforts would be successful. ‘*| 
Protestantism cannot cope with Popery on this free soil,’’ d 
clared a speaker before the American Home Missionary Soci 
in 1847, ‘‘in the midst of Bibles and Sabbaths and schools ; 
seminaries; then I say let us give up the contest, and hast 





back to Rome and get absolution as speedily as possible.’ 
' | 





Hence, immigrants should be weleomed to American soil, 1 
gardless of their creed, and converted to Protestantism wit! 
possible dispatch. This attitude on the part of leaders ot 
domestic missionary movement differed appreciably from t! 
held by Samuel Morse, whose publications had precipitated 
such an avalanche of nativistic propaganda in the early 1830's 

Regardless of the view of the religious men of the day, it 
obvious that Morse and his followers, spinning their tales 
popish plots, had aecomplished one good. The fear of Cat 
aggression in the West, bred in the American people by t! 
efforts, had led to a more enthusiastic support of Protestant 
domestic missionary societies than could otherwise have b 
attained. The valuable cultural and educational contributions 
these societies may be partially ascribed to these nativistic ag 
tators. 


120 Home Missionary, XXI (1849), XXIII (1850); Congregational 
11, 1850. 
121 American Home Missionary Society, Seventeenth Annual Report (New 
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PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE CONTROL OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN, 1817-1855 


By Witus DuNBaR 


lhe earhest grant of land in the Old Northwest included a res 
tion of two full townships of land near the center of the area 
onated, for the use and support of a seminary of learning 


nasseh Cutler, who has generally been given the credit for the 





cational provisions in the Ohio Company’s grant, undoubt 
had in mind the foundation of a typical New England col 
dominated by religious influences but none the less a public 
titution. A preponderance of those who would settle on the 
nd which had been secured by the Ohio Company were likely to 
Congregationalists, and there was accordingly no reason for 
usidering the problem of denominational jealousy in this first 
ect for a college in the Old Northwest. In but a few years, 
ever, emigrants from the middle states, bringing with them a 
ersity of religious faiths, began to come into the region north 
the Ohio in greater numbers than those from New England, 
le the aggressive tactics of the Methodists and Baptists pul 
d many of the pioneers away from their older religious moor 
vs. The Great Revival heightened religious fervor in all these 


rotestant denominations, and this zeal found an expression in 
foundation of denominational schools and colleges for the 
reparation of candidates for the ministry and for the education 
laymen, for it was believed that higher education was worse 
in useless if it were not permeated with a strong religious in 
luence. Meanwhile the colleges and universities founded upon 
e basis of the federal land grants, in seeking a neutral religious 
cround, were becoming increasingly secularized. The stage was 
thus set for a vigorous contest between the supporters of the 
private, usually denominational, control of higher education and 
adherents of well developed and generously supported state 
lleges and universities. 
In every one of the five divisions of the Northwest Territory 
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there were evidences of this rivalry. In Ohio the legislatur; 
seemed willing to grant a charter to the members of any seet 
that wished to establish a college, whether or not they had an 
funds at their disposal to begin the enterprise. This policy re- 
sulted in the opening of dozens of schools which hopefully pro- 
claimed themselves colleges although most of their work was o 
a secondary or elementary school grade. With such vigorous 
schools as Oberlin, Kenyon, Ohio Wesleyan, Marietta, Antioch, 
Western Reserve, Wittenberg, Denison, and several others 

operation by the middle of the century, it is not surprising that 
the colleges established by the legislature on the basis of the 
federal land grants to the Ohio Company and to Symmes (Ohio 
University at Athens and Miami University) were struggling 
for survival. After the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862 it was 
proposed to unite with the funds secured by the grant to Ohio 
under this law the resources of the other two state universities 
and establish at a central location a strong university offering 
courses in the agricultural and mechanical arts as well as the 
traditional classical curriculum. But the denominational colleges 
fought this proposal so strongly that it was abandoned.' It is 
plainly evident from this and other similar incidents that the d 
velopment of higher education under state control in Ohio was 








hampered greatly by the consistent opposition of the denomina 
tional colleges as well as the failure to concentrate the availabl 
resources for the support of a single state university. 

In Indiana a similar conflict between church and secular forces 
occurred. When Indiana Seminary (later Indiana Universit) 
was established, each religious sect insisted upon proportional 
representation on the board of trustees and the faculty. Th 
Methodists, feeling that they had not received fair treatment in 
this respect, withdrew their support from the school and estab 
lished Indiana Asbury (later De Pauw) in 1830. Esarey bears 
testimony of the fact that ‘‘the intense religious feeling of the 
time interfered with any united effort in education.’’? The clas! 
of these same opposing forces appeared in a violent form in Illi 
nois when the church colleges initiated an effort to secure a divi 


1George W. Knight and John R. Commons, The History of Higher Educat 


in Ohio (Washington, 1891), 38. 
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2 Logan Esarey, History of Indiana (Indianapolis, 1915), I, 292. 
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n among themselves of the proceeds from the 480,000 acres 
¢ land granted to Illinois under the Morrill Act instead of using 
the funds to be realized to establish a new agricultural and me- 
hanieal college. There were several ingenious schemes for the 
livision of the spoils among two or more of the established 
eehools, but in this ease the forces for state control were victori 
us after several years of bitter controversy, and the future Uni- 

rsity of Illinois was established at Champaign-Urbana. 

In Wisconsin a bill was introduced into the legislature in 1855 
providing for the abandonment of the new state university and 
the division of the university fund and its proceeds among the 
denominational colleges of the state.* Although this bill was not 
nassed, the denominational college forces renewed their efforts 
two years later with better success. Several million acres of 
swamp lands were granted to the state in 1856. An act of 1857 
set apart three-fourths of the proceeds to be derived from sales 
of such lands for the school fund. One-third of this amount was 

esignated as a normal school fund. There was some sentiment 
for the establishment of a separate normal school, but an influ 
ential lobby headed by the president of Lawrence University and 
the principal of Milton Academy had a different plan, which the 
egislature was induced to accept. According to the act approved 
by the governor on March 7, 1857, the expenditure of the normal 
school fund was entrusted to a ‘‘Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools,’’ appointed by the governor with the approval of the 
senate. The board was made up, when organized, of the officials 
and friends of the denominational colleges. The fund was to be 
distributed to schools maintaining normal departments accord 
ing to the number of students in each. Several high schools and 
academies, as well as the colleges, were awarded sums from this 
fund. But, curiously enough, the State University, which had 
established a normal professorship in 1859, was not entitled, ac- 
cording to the act, to any share in the distribution. The plan was 
not finally abandoned until 1865." 

Arthur C, Cole, The Era of the Civil War (Springfield, 1919), in Centennial 
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There are several unique aspects of the controversy in Mich 
igan which justify a more extended inquiry into its progress | 
in that state. In the first place, those who advocated a state-c 
trolled system of higher education were more successful in Mich 
igan than in any of the other states in the Old Northwest. S; 
ondly, and partly as a result of this suecess, Michigan was 
pioneer in the development of a true system of education extend 
ing from the primary grades through the university. And final| 
in Michigan more than in any other state, the issue became 





volved with several others, such as slavery and temperance, | 
such an extent that the fortunes of political parties were inf! 
enced to no small degree by it. 

The first step toward the establishment of a state-controlled 
system of higher education in Michigan was taken when, on Aug 
ust 26, 1817, the governor and judges of Michigan Territo: 
adopted the brain-child of eccentric Judge Augustus B. Wood 
ward and established a ‘‘Catholepistemiad’’ to be called 
‘*University of Michigania.’” It is clear that there was in th 
minds of the men who framed and adopted this act the intenti 
to inaugurate a centralized system of education in the territory, 
not simply to found a university. The governor of the territo1 
was empowered to appoint thirteen ‘‘didactors’’ or professors, 
one of whom was to be the president, to be paid from the treas 


ury of the territory. These were to have the right to ‘‘estal 


ry IS! 
ri i 


eolleges, academies, schools, libraries, museums, athenaeums, 
botanic garden, laboratories . . . and to appoint officers, 
structors, and instructrices, in, among and throughout the \ 
ious counties, cities, towns, townships, and other geographical! 
divisions of Michigan.’’ 

The existing taxes were to be increased fifteen per cent a! 
lotteries were authorized to raise funds for the purchase 
lands, buildings, and physical equipment as well as to pay | 
teachers. A small sum was charged for tuition, but this sum was 
to be paid from the territorial treasury if the student were 
able to pay it. Although this elaborate program to enlighten tl 
few people who then lived in Michigan is rather ludicrous, tli 
fact that so much power and authority in the setting up of an 


6 Laws of the Territory of Michigan (Detroit, 1827), 104. 
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cational system was to be concentrated in the hands of a few 
ntative officers is most significant. 
he plan for the ‘*Catholepistemiad’’ grew out of a work upon 
Woodward was engaged during the time he was away 
Detroit during the period of British occupation and whieh 
“I published under the title of Classification of the Sciences in 
idelphia in 1816. In the course of the work (p. 10) he em 
vs the term ‘‘encatholepistemia’’ to indicate universal knowl 
_It is evident that this study formed the basis of the system 
ation which he induced the governor and judges to ae 


ili 


tin 1817. The thirteen didactorships which were provided for 
his act corresponded to the errand divisions of the sciences 
\Woodward’s book: anthropoglossica (literature), physiognos 
(natural history), physiosophica (natural philosophy), pol 
tactica (military science), and so on. Woodward was given 
vinating grandiose plans and projects for the territory, as 
own by the elaborate and impractical code of laws which he 
piled and which were adopted in 1806. Soon after his arrival 
e territory Woodward had essayed the role of city planner, 
he proposed to rebuild the little frontier town following the 
fire of 1805 after the general scheme of L’Entfant for the 
{ Washington! It is quite natural therefore that any scheme 


i 


edueation which he might propose should be highly visionary 
| theoretical. 
It is almost certain that Woodward’s plan grew out of his asso 
tion with Thomas Jefferson. During the years of Woodward’s 
sidence in Washington he was on friendly and intimate terms 
th the president. Both were well versed in the classics, deeply 
terested in science and education, and, as was characteristic 
the age of ‘‘Enlightenment,’’ fond of making sweeping gen 
ralizations and all inclusive classifications. Woodward’s ap 
intment as a judge of Michigan Territory grew out of this 
endship.’ Woodward paid a visit to Monticello in 1814, while 
he was engaged in writing his book and there he probably dis 
issed educational matters with Jefferson.* Perhaps the latter 


‘ 


7 William L. Jenks, ‘‘ Augustus Elias Brevoort Woodward,’’ in Michigan History 
Magazine (Lansing, 1917-), IX (1925), 521-22. 
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imparted to him something of his plan for the University of Vir. 
ginia, for there is certainly a great deal of similarity between 
Jefferson’s plan and that of Woodward.’ Several letters passed 
between the two men in regard to education and science. 

The fact that a school actually was established under this act 
was due to the zeal for educational work on the part of John 
Monteith, a Presbyterian clergyman of Detroit, and Father Ga- 
briel Richard, the Roman Catholic bishop of Michigan. The for- 
mer was appointed to the presidency and six professorships, th: 
latter to the remaining six professorships, each at a salary of 
$12.50 per year. A primary and classical school was opened at 
Detroit and funds were subscribed to erect a building. No studies 
of college grade ever were attempted at any time in this school, 
however.*® On April 30, 1821, an act was passed superseding th 
act of 1817 and provided for the establishment of a ‘‘ University 
of Michigan’’ at Detroit. Besides abandoning the verbistie flour 
ishes of Woodward, this act placed the control of the affairs of 
the university into the hands of a board of twenty-one trustees 
named in the act and provided that vacancies in the membershij 
of the board were to be filled by the legislature. The rights and 
properties of the ‘‘Catholepistemiad’’ were inherited by the 
trustees of the university. The principle of centralized contro! 
was continued.’ The school which Monteith and Richard had 
opened in Detroit received aid from the trustees until 1827, i: 
which year it became a private academy.”* Thus ended the first 
attempt to inaugurate a system of higher education in Michigar 
under the direction of a group of appointed officials. 

In the decade from 1827-37 settlers poured into Michigan i 
unprecedented numbers by the Erie Canal-Great Lakes route. 
During this period no attempt was made to carry out the princi- 
ple of centralized control laid down in the acts of 1817 and 182), 
except in a negative way. Although the legislature began to gran! 
charters to academies, library institutes, and seminaries in co! 
siderable number, none of these charters included the right t 








9 Jefferson to Joseph C. Cabell, September 9, 1817, Albert E. Bergh (ed. 
ings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 1904-1905), XVIII, 418-41. 

10 Clarence M. Burton (ed.), The City of Detroit, Michigan, 1701-1922 (Detr 
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nfer degrees. Reverend Thomas W. Merrill, a zealous young 
missionary to Michigan in the pay of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, made an effort on no less than four 
easions, and with considerable influential backing, to secure a 
arter for a Baptist college in Michigan. The charter which he 
secured finally in 1833 authorized the establishment of a school 
which was neither a college, for it was not permitted to confer 
degrees, nor under the control of the Baptist denomination. 
When the Methodists petitioned for the right to establish a ecol- 
lege, they were granted a charter for a school to be under the 
control of the Methodist Episcopal Conference of Michigan but 
without the power to award degrees and honors. In every act of 
neorporation for a school the legislature was careful to provide 
that the institution should be open to members of any sect or de 
nomination and that it should be subject to inspection by a board 
visitors appointed by the governor or the legislature.’* This 
extraordinary reluctance to allow denominational or other 
croups free play in the foundation of colleges is in striking con- 
trast to the poliey followed in the other territories and states of 
the Old Northwest, and is an indication that the scheme for a 
centrally controlled system of higher education which had been 
envisioned by Woodward and continued in the act of 1821, still 
id a considerable influence. 
The second experiment with centralized management and 
supervision over higher education in Michigan was inaugurated 
1837. A state government was formed in 1835, but it was al- 
ost two years later when Michigan was finally admitted to the 
Union. The plan for public education in the new state adopted 
n 1837 was the work of two eminent and able men: Isaac E. 
Crary, chairman of the committee of the constitutional conven- 
tion on education; and John D. Pierce, appointed by Governor 
Mason as first superintendent of public instruction. Pierce had 
come to Michigan as a Presbyterian missionary in 1822 and had 
settled at Marshall. Crary, a young man of 32, had somehow 
gotten hold of the report of M. Victor Cousin on the state of 
public instruction in Prussia made to the French minister of 
Charles T. Goodsell and Willis F. Dunbar, Centennial History of Kalamazoo 
Kalamazoo, 1933), chap. I. 

Francis W. Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law (Lansing, 1852 
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Publie Instruction and Eeclesiastical Affairs in 1831. The ce; 
tralized features of the plan made a great impression on him. 
and Pierce soon caught his enthusiasm. Together they adapted 
the Prussian system to the needs of Michigan.” It is also eviden 
that Jefferson’s plan for the University of Virginia had much i: 
fluence in the making of the Michigan school system. There we: 
to be township libraries and common schools under the supe: 
vision of local authorities. All schools above the primary grad 


were to be under the control of the regents of the university, 

body not to be elected by the people as it now is, but to be mad 
up of the higher state officials. Provision was made for a unive: 
sity consisting of a department of law, a department of med 
icine, and a department of literature, science, and the arts. B 

tween the common schools and the university were to stand t 

‘*Branches’’ of the university. In many ways they represent t 

most interesting features of the entire plan. 

The ‘‘ Branches’’ were designed to serve a number of purpos: 
In the first place, they were to act as sources of supply for cor 
mon-school teachers. Secondly, the law provided that fema 
seminaries were to be established ‘‘in connection with them.’ 
The average educator opposed co-education at that time, and t! 
wording of the act makes it clear that it was not the intentior 
Pierce and Crary to encourage it. The female seminaries ob\ 
ously were intended to be separate departments of the ‘* Branc 
es.’’ As a matter of fact, none of these ‘‘Branches’’ ever had 
sufficient funds to permit the erection of separate buildings and 
the maintenance of an entirely independent corps of instructors 
for women. So they were by necessity but not design usuall) 
co-educational. It was without question the intention of t! 
founders to open the university proper only to men. The act 
indicated a third purpose of the ‘‘Branches’’ when it provided 
for the establishment of an agricultural school in connection wit! 
at least one of them. Finally, the main function of the ‘‘ Branc! 
es’? was to act as secondary schools — as feeders to the univer 
sity.’* Hence they were founded before the university itself was 
put into operation. 





15 Wilfred S. Shaw, The University of Michigan (New York, 1916), 14-22 
16 The Revised Statutes of the State of Michigan Passed at the Adjourned Sess 
of 1837, and the Regular Session of 1838 (Detroit, 1838), 233-50. 
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\s soon as the act was passed every cross roads town pre 
.red to make an attempt to secure one of the ‘‘Branches.’’ At 
first meeting of the Board of Regents no less than seventeen 
ications were received. At various times during the next 
years sixteen were authorized but only nine were ever opened 
nd operated." It is a significant fact that the ‘‘ Branches’’ which 
the most prosperous were built on the foundations of lit 

y institutes and academies chartered and put into operation 
fore 1838. Those which were set up originally under this act 
re without exception short-lived, while the ones at Kalama 
,White Pigeon, Tecumseh, and Romeo, which replaced or were 
erged with academies that had been established earlier and as 


result of real feeling of need on the part of their sponsors, were 


rorous and successful. The private academies, almost without 
cception, were consolidated with the ‘‘Branches’’ or passed 
ut of existence entirely during this period. 

(he course offered in the ‘‘ Branches,’’ the rules of conduct, 


the tuition fees, the textbooks, and even the daily routine was 


escribed by the university regents. Most of the principals ap 
ointed to the ‘‘ Branches’’ were ministers, for the regents were 
nxious to diseredit the claim which was made in some quarters 
at the university was an atheistic institution since the first 
Board of Regents had included in its number no representatives 
the cloth." Young women were admitted to most of the 
Branches,’’ nominally to a ‘‘Female Department.’’ No school 
agriculture was established as provided for under the act. 
average annual attendance in all the ‘‘Branches’’ varied 
from 150 to 315 in the eight years for which figures are available. 
Most writers assert that the ‘‘ Branches’’ were purely secondary 
rr elementary schools, but there was certainly work of college 
grade offered in one of them, and this is probably true for the 
thers as well. Anson De Puy Van Buren, a student at the Kala 
mazoo ‘*Branch’’ in the early forties and a prolifie writer on 
ioneer education in Michigan, states that the ‘‘ Branches’’ were 
designed to prepare students to enter the university, when it 
Regents’ Proceedings, with Appendixes and Index, 1837-1864 (Ann Arbor, 
, passvm.,. 
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should open, at each class level.’* It was intended, he asserts, ty 
have enough students prepared so that the university, when it 
opened, might have a full quota of students in each of the four 
classes. It actually developed that Fletcher Marsh, a student in 
the Kalamazoo ‘‘Branch,’’ entered the University in 1842 as a 
sophomore, and that later one Edwin Dunham transferred from 
this ‘‘Branch’’ to the university and was admitted as a junior. 
There was no clear distinction drawn between secondary schoo! 
and college work in those days and it is reasonable to assume, 
in the light of the above evidence, that the ‘‘Branches’’ did d 
some work of college grade. 

The ‘‘Branches’’ enjoyed but a short period of prosperity. I 
1842, four years after the first ones were established, the Regents 
began to reduce drastically the appropriations for their sup 
port. After 1845 support was entirely withdrawn and all but tw 
ceased to exist.’ The new constitution of 1850 did not provide 
for ‘‘Branches,’’ and, although the legislature of 1851 passed 
a law ordering the establishment of at least one ‘‘ Branch’? in 
each judicial district as soon as the income from the university 
fund would permit, the regents never had sufficient funds at their 
disposal to permit carrying the law into effect or were disi! 
clined to do so. 





There are several reasons for the decadence and disappear 
ance of the ‘‘ Branches.’’ The first ‘‘ Branches’’ had been opened 
when the financial and economic panic began to play havoe wit! 
the funds at the disposal of the regents. In a few years the ex 
tensive lands which they held had sunk in value to a fraction o! 
their former figure. With their funds thus curtailed the regents 
would have had no money to open the university proper if th: 
‘‘Branches’’ had continued to operate. Many citizens actually 
considered that the ‘‘Branches’’ were more vital to the peop! 
than the university would be, for the ‘‘ Branches,’’ it was pointed 
out, reached a much larger proportion of the population than the 
university could.** On the other hand, criticisms of the ‘‘ Branch 

19 Anson D. P. Van Buren, ‘‘A Quarter of a Century of Teaching,’’ in Mic/ 
Pioneer and Historical Collections, X (1888), 24-32. 

20 Record of ...a Reunion of the Pupils of Rev. J. A. B. Stone, and Mrs. Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone .... (Kalamazoo, 1886), 85-86. 

21 Regents’ Proceedings, passim. 

22 Governor Barry, in his message to the legislature in 1842, advocated th 
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s’? was being voiced in many parts of the state. It was said that 
ev were ‘‘aristocratic,’’ that the tuition rates were too high, 
d that the entrance requirements were too rigorous. The dem- 

ratie pioneer evidently resented the control of such matters, 

is well as the regulation of the course of study and the desig 
ition of the textbooks, by a central body. He was dissatisfied be- 


use the legislature would not give a local academy or literary 


institute the right to grant degrees. One newspaper offered the 


lowing comment: ‘‘The magnificent fund created by robbing 
the citizen of his hard earned possessions . . . promises glor- 
us advantages to the privileged few, but how much profit to the 
mass of the people? How many of our citizens are able to avail 
themselves of its benefits . . . when $15.00 is charged each stu 
dent merely for tuition? If the superintendent of a Branch hav 
ing 25 scholars, and receiving $1200 a year for his services, ean 
make the regents believe it is necessary to furnish him two assis- 
tants we give him credit for his eunning.’’** In short, the fron 
tiersman of Michigan wanted unregulated educational institu 
tions as well as free land and ‘‘ wildeat’’ banks. For these several 


9? 


reasons the regents decided after a few years to cease support 
ing the ‘‘ Branches.’ 
Following the abandonment of the ‘‘Branches’’ by the state, 
a large share of them resumed their earlier status as private 
academies and received new charters. A considerable number 
f new academies and ‘‘literary institutes’’ were incorporated.” 
Some of these continued to operate until near the close of the 
entury but most of them were absorbed by the tax-supported 
high schools in the fifties and sixties. Only one of the ‘‘ Branch- 
es’’ developed into a college. In 1841 the University of Michigan 
opened its doors and during the next two decades enjoyed a per- 
lod of healthy development, especially after the coming of Hen 
ry P. Tappan as president in 1852. In the meantime a number 
{ denominational schools, designed to become colleges eventu 
ally, were founded, but their growth was hampered by the con- 
sistent refusal of the legislature, save in a few isolated instances, 
t of more Branches. See George N. Fuller (ed.), Messages of the Governors of 
Michigan (Lansing, 1925), I, 435. 
Niles (Michigan) Intelligencer, February 17, 1841. 
‘Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 514 ff. contains copies of the 
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to give them the power to grant degrees. Failing in their at 
tempt to bring about state control of secondary schools, the ad 
vocates of centralization now endeavored, usually with success, 
to retain for the state university the sole power to award degre 
and honors. In this they were vigorously opposed by those wh 
believed that higher education should be given under religious 
auspices and, further, that it was not the function of the stat 
to foster higher education by levying taxes for its support. Th 
latter group opposed any support for the university aside fr 
the income derived from the two townships of land which | 
been donated by the federal government for this purpose. 





The Jeffersonian tradition strongly sponsored the support 
only public institutions with public funds. Writing to Joseph | 
Cabell on October 24, 1817, soon after his proposal for the estal 
lishment of the University of Virginia, Jefferson said: 

You ask if we should not associate with it the petty academies ar 

colleges spread over the State in order to engage their interest’? \\ 

should we? For their funds? They have none. Scarcely any of t! 


have funds to keep their buildings in repair. They depend on 

they get from their students. Aggregated to our regular system 1 

would make it the image of brass and clay substances which ne 

amalgamate. They would only embarrass and render our colleges 

practicable. I have always found it best never to permit a rational 

to be marred by botching.*® 
The constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816 stated that it would 
be the duty of the legislature to provide for ‘‘a general syst 
of education ascending in a regular graduation from towns! 
schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis.”’ 
This provision shows clearly the Jeffersonian influence. As 
Michigan so in Virginia, church men were the bitterest enemies 
of a state-supported and state-controlled system of higher edu 
vation. In a letter to William Short on April 13, 1820, Jefferso 
wrote that the ‘‘serious enemies [of the University of Virginia 
are the priests of the different religious sects, to whose spells on 
the human mind its improvement is ominous.’”’ 


25 Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, XIX, 250. 

26 Ben. Perley Poor, The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Chart: 
Other Organic Laws of the United States (Washington, 1878), pt. 1, p. 508 
LX, section 2 of the Constitution of Indiana, 1816). 

27 Bergh, Writings of Jefferson, XV, 246. 
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The issue between the two factions in Michigan was brought 
hefore the legislature in 1838 through the application of the inde- 
fatigable Thomas W. Merrill for a college charter for the Mich- 
‘gan and Huron Institute which he had established at Kalamazoo 
under the charter granted in 1833. This time he had the official 
backing of the Michigan Baptist Convention.* In his report to 
the legislature in 1838 John D. Pierce, the superintendent of 
yublie instruction, stated clearly his opposition to the granting 
of charters to private colleges and the reasons therefor: 

When the decision is finally made, it will not require the inspiration 

of a prophet to determine whether the State shall eventually assume 

the first rank in the Republic of Letters, by founding and rearing up 
an institution of noble stature and just proportions, worthy alike of 
the State and of learning, and equally worthy of the name of Univer- 
sity, or whether the State shall ultimately sink to a low level in the 
world of knowledge, having institutions under the imposing name of 
colleges, scattered through the length and breadth of the land, with 
ut funds, without cabinets, without apparatus, without libraries, 
without talents, without character and without the ability of ever 
maintaining them. If one is granted, others must be, and there is no 
limit. If one village obtains a charter for a college, all others must 
have the same favor. In proportion as they increase in number, just in 
that proportion will be their decrease in power to be useful.*® 

On this oceasion, Pierce’s view prevailed and Merrill was again 

turned down. 

A year later a formidable bloc in the legislature was prepared 
to oppose Pierce’s determination to reserve for the university 
(which had not yet been formed) a monopoly of the power to con- 
fer degrees. A group of Presbyterians from Pierce’s home town, 
Marshall, petitioned for a charter to establish a manual labor 
school to be ealled ‘*‘ Michigan College.’’ Pierce himself was said 
to have been originally one of the prime movers for a Presbyte 
rian college at Marshall, but he now opposed the plan because it 
did not fit in with his new theories. The backers of the plan pre- 
sented good reasons for granting their petition. They were in pos- 
session of land and other property worth $100,000, they stated. 
They argued that a voluntary association could not overshadow 

’ Daniel Putnam, ‘‘ Educational Growth,’’ in Fifty-first Annual Michigan Baptist 
State Convention, Proceedings (Detroit, 1886), 49-51. 


’Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 38-39. 
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a publicly endowed institution like the university, however, so 
there was no danger to the latter in granting their request. Th, j 
asserted that the state could not force all creeds into a commoy 
mold and consequently that those not desiring to attend the uni 
versity would be compelled to leave the state unless private co] 
leges were chartered. They declared that the genius of the Amer 
ican people demands a New England rather than a Europea: 
system of education. Above every other consideration was 
determination to put higher education under distinetly religious 
control.* By a close vote it was decided finally to grant a colleg 
charter, but with three concessions to Pierce and the other op 
ponents. The name was to be changed to ‘‘ Marshall College,” 
degrees were not to be conferred until an annual income of not 
less than $5,000 from a permanent fund was realized by the trus 
tees, and then only upon the completion of a course of stud 
similar to and at least as thorough as that prescribed for simila: 
degrees at the university by the regents.” 

On the same day that the Marshall College charter was grant 
ed, the legislature passed an act of incorporation for St. Philip’s 
College of Detroit, and placed it under the control of the Roma 
Catholie bishop of Detroit.** The fact that both charters wer 
granted the same day suggests the probability that there was 
some political log-rolling used to push them through. Neither o! 
these colleges existed for long. Marshall College was not su 
ported by the Presbyterian Synod because the legislature had 
refused to give the denomination official control. Furthermore, 
it was caught in the collapse of land values which was universal! 
in the West after 1837, and ceased operation after a short time. 
St. Philip’s had a brief career, being abandoned after its build 
ings burned in 1842.** So far as is known, neither of these col 
leges ever granted a degree. For a full decade after this depart 
ure from its previous policy, the legislature granted no more co: 
lege charters. The legislative committee, to which was referred 
the appeal of one literary institute for collegiate status, stated 

° Woleott B. Williams, ‘‘Two Early Efforts to Found Colleges in Michigan,”’ 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collecitons, XXX (1905), 524-29. 

81 Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 510-12. 

82 [bid., 513-14. 


38 Williams, ‘‘ Early Efforts to Found Colleges,’’ loc. cit., 539. 
34 Sister Mary Rosalita, Education in Detroit Prior to 1850 (Lansing, 1928), 
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ts report the reason for the recommendation that the peti 


he denied in no uncertain terms: 


the opinion of your committee, the usefulness and reputation of a 
seminary of learning, depend on the excellence of the system of in 


tr 


ruction adopted and pursued therein, and not on any power pos- 


sessed by the managers thereof, of conferring empty degrees and di- 
mas. 


Af 
| 


anwhile the university conferred its first degrees in 1845." 
An act passed in 1839 is indicative of the determination to 


nal institutions. This act required each incorporated literary 
nstitution to file with the superintendent of public instruction 
between December 1 and December 15 of each year a report set 

x forth the condition of the school. The amount and estimat 
ed value of the real estate and other funds and endowments as 
ell as the annual income from all sources was to be included. 
Other items called for were the number of instructors, the num 
ber of students in the various classes, the studies pursued, the 
oks used, ‘course of instruction,’’ terms of tuition, and such 
‘ther matters as the head of the school might think proper or 
he superintendent of public instruction might demand.” 


Despite the fact that the legislature, with the two exceptions 
ited above, refused to incorporate denominational colleges, the 
arious sects were not denied the right to establish incorporated 
icademies and theological seminaries. The Michigan and Huron 
Institute was the first of these. Although Baptists predominated 


) 


its board of trustees, the denomination hesitated to give this 
school its patronage and support because of the fact that under 
its charter they held, as a denomination, no control over it. The 
Spring Arbor Seminary (1835) was under the official control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Conference, and it prospered, especial- 
after its removal to Albion in 1839. Its pioneer character is 
shown by the addition of an ‘‘Indian Department’’ in 1851.” 
Congregational influences were dominant in the founding of Ol 
Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 129-30. 
rrand, History of the University of Michigan, 
earman, Public Instruction and School Law, 497. 


. 57-59. 
be 


bion College, in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 11 


4-208, 
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ivet Institute, established in 1844 and chartered in 1848, by Ober- 
lin alumni, but no mention is made of any type of religious con- 
trol in its charter.** The Free Will Baptists established a schoo] 
at Spring Arbor which was incorporated in 1845, and in 1848 
a theological seminary and an academy were chartered and es 
tablished at Leoni, under Wesleyan Methodist auspices.* 

In 1850 the legislature again departed from its general prac- 
tice and granted two college charters. One of them incorporated 
St. Mark’s College at Grand Rapids, and put it under the Epis 
copal bishop and his associates.** This college, like the two pre 
viously chartered, had a brief and unimportant existence, grant 
ing no degrees. The other institution granted college powers at 
this time was Michigan Central College, the Free-Will Baptist 
school at Spring Arbor, and the first college of this denomination 
to be established in America.** Degrees were granted by this 
college in 1851 and 1852 to several students, including eight 
women, one of whom received the Bachelor of Arts degree. hh 
1853 operations were suspended pending removal to Hillsdale. 
Financial support had not been forthcoming in the vicinity and 
promising inducements were offered by several communities, 
Hillsdale being the highest bidder. In order to make possible the 
removal of the college a new charter was necessary. But special 
acts of incorporation save to municipalities, had been forbidden 
in the new state constitution which went into effect in 1851.* Th 
time seeming propitious, for reasons which are noted below, an 
effort was made by the supporters of the Hillsdale enterprise, 
with the codperation of the other denominational schools which 
wanted college charters, to secure the passage of a general law 
for the incorporation of colleges. 

In 1854 the newly formed Republican party elected its candi 
date for governor and a majority in both houses of the legisla 
ture, after a bitter campaign in which the demand of the se 
tarian schools for collegiate status played a part. The Repub 

39 Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 530. 

40 Albert W. Kauffman, ‘‘Early Years of Adrian College,’’ in Michigan Hist 
Magazine (1917-), XIII (1929), 74. 

41 Shearman, Public Instruction and School Law, 537-38. 

42 John C. Patterson, ‘‘ History of Hillsdale College,’’ in Michigan Pioneer 
Historical Collections, VI (1883), 137-65. 

43 Compiled Laws of the State of Michigan (Lansing, 1872), 1, 74. 
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lican party in 1804 in Michigan was representative of several 
reform movements which had been growing in influence during 
the preceding decade. The anti-slavery forces were but one ele- 
ment in the victory of the Republicans in Michigan in 1854, and 
it may be seriously doubted that they alone could have won the 
election. For example the temperance advocates were strongly 
Republican. In 1853 the legislature had passed a prohibitory 
statute, but the supreme court had nullified the law by a tie de 
‘ision. That Republicans generally favored an effective law, is 
shown by the enactment of such a law by the Republican legis- 
lature of 1855. In their 1856 platform the Democrats advocated 
the repeal of this law.** 

\any elements of the Republican party centered their attacks 

the university in 1854. The friends of the denominational 
schools were antagonistic toward the university because they 


were jealous of its sole right to confer degrees. President Tap 


pan had already encountered strong opposition in his effort to 
create a university on the Prussian model, whereas there was a 
strong sentiment toward making the courses more ‘‘practical.’’ 
The temperance advocates criticized him for serving wines at 
his table in the ‘‘ European’’ manner. Tappan had alienated also 
many of the church people because of his failure to take into 
consideration the desirability of maintaining in the faculty a 
proper representation of the various religious denominations.” 
Many of the farmers of the state were unfriendly toward the 
university at this time. For several years the project of estab 
lishing an agricultural college had been in the air. In 1850 the 
State Agricultural Society in a petition to the legislature asked 
for the establishment of an independent farmer’s college on a 
farm. The constitution of 1850 had given the legislature the right 
to appropriate twenty-two sections of salt spring land for the 
support of such an institution, but provided that it should be a 
‘‘Branch’’ of the university under the control of the regents. 
Again the tradition of centralized control! President Tappan at 
once organized an agricultural course in the university and 
brought over from England the Reverend Charles Fox to teach 


‘4 Floyd B. Streeter, Political Parties in Michigan, 1837-1860 (Lansing, 1918), 
] 


‘SCharles M. Perry, Henry Philip Tappan (Ann Arbor, 1933), chap. XII. 
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the raw Wolverines how to till the soil.*® The Agricultural S 
ciety was not impressed and continued to advocate a separat 
school. This, too, became an issue in 1854. 


The majority of the Resolutions committee at the Jackson 
convention favored omission of all state issues from the plat 
form, although a minority report incorporating a few st 
‘‘nlanks’’ was adopted by the convention.*’ The leaders wi 
quite evidently unwilling to commit the party in its platform 
the really controversial state issues centering around temp 


ance, the proposed agricultural college, and the status of the di 
nominational schools. But it is clear that the Republicans fay 
ored an independent school, because a bill providing for th 
tablishment of the Michigan Agricultural College was pass: 
by the Republican legislature of 1855, along with a general 
lege law.** The desire for a distinctly agricultural college, 
over against an agricultural department in a classical colleg 
as well as their enthusiasm for a homestead law, was a strong 
inducement for the farmers to join the Republican ranks. A 
fourth element of opposition to the university consisted of th: 
friends of the women’s rights movement. The denominationa! 
schools were without exception co-educational in practice, th: 
only one possessing college powers actually having conferred 
degrees upon women, while the university was not open 
women, 


The denominational schools were centers of the anti-slaver) 
sentiment. President Asa Mahan of Leoni was one of those who 
had transferred to Oberlin on the oceasion of the famous anti 
slavery secession from Lane Seminary,* and the Wesleyan Met! 
odists, who supported the Leoni institution, were strong aboll 
tionists. James A. B. Stone and his more famous wife, Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone, of Kalamazoo, were well known anti-slavery 
workers as well as advocates of women’s rights. Olivet inherited 
the spirit of its Oberlin founders. But the friends of the pro 

46 Theopolius C. Abbot, ‘‘The Michigan State Agricultural College,’’ in M 
Pioneer and Historical Collections, VI (1877-78), 115 ff. 

47 Francis Curtis, The Republican Party, a History of Its Fifty Years Er 
and a Record of Its Measures and Leaders, 1854-1904 (New York, 1904), I, 154 


48 Ira Mayhew, Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of th 
of Michigan for 1855, 1856, and 1857 (Lansing, 1858), 272-76. 

49 Knight and Commons, History of Higher Education in Ohio, 60-63 

50 Streeter, Political Parties in Michigan, 207 ff. 
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sed Free-Will Baptist College at Hillsdale were the most in 
‘uential in political circles. 
levi Baxter, who was one of the backers of this school took a 
prominent part in the Jackson convention." Dr. Alonzo Creasy 
of Hillsdale and Daniel Dunakin of Calhoun County, both Free 
Will Baptists and abolitionists, were elected to the Senate for 
specific purpose of securing the passage of a general college 
iw.’ E. B. Fairfield, first president of Hillsdale College, was 
ected lieutenant-governor on the Republican ticket in 1859.° 
On the day following the Jackson convention, a group of Free- 
Will Baptist ministers met in that city and passed resolutions 
favoring the new party. Evidently some of them had been present 
at the convention; at least four ministers addressed the conven 
ion at one session. The Michigan Christian Herald was a power 
ful aid to the new party. Practically every Protestant denomina 
n except the Episcopalians and Presbyterians (which had no 
church schools in Michigan at that time) were strongly Republi 
‘an.’* Their opposition to slavery was the main reason for this, 
but their alliance with the temperance movement was also im 
ortant. 
Thus the Republican party was supported in its first victory 
Michigan by a variety of reform groups — temperance, anti 
slavery, and women’s rights enthusiasts — as well as by Protes- 
int ministers and church members, friends of the private 
schools, and farmers. An analysis of the election returns shows 
that the strength of the Republican party lay in the interior 
counties of the two southern tiers, that is, in the counties which 
were predominately agricultural and in which were located the 
nuclei of chureh and reform influence; the denominational 
schools. The triumph of the Republican party made possible the 
passage of a general college law in 1855 which marked the end 
of the long struggle for the complete control of higher education 
by the state. 


Detroit Post and Tribune, supplement, July, 1879. Professor Haven of the 
ersity, who was not on good terms with Tappan and who later succeeded him 
resident, made one of the principal addresses at the Jackson Convention. 
2‘* History of Hillsdale College,’’ in Michigan Pioneer and Historical Collections, 
1883), 153. 
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The law was not passed, however, without vigorous opposition 
on the part of the university authorities. A correspondent of the 
Michigan Christian Herald made the following interesting obser- 
vation: 

the interest and excitement of the present week in the lower House 
overshadow all that has preceded it at the present session. . . 
President Tappan is with us, still urging the interests of the State 
University, and blocking up by his influence the passage of other bills 
which are apparently prejudicial to his plan of exclusive State patro- 
nage of the University. . . . A liberal course of legislation towards 
all Seminaries and institutions of learning male and female, seems { 
trouble him exceedingly, and unless I mistake he is prejudicing his 
own cause in the minds of not a few members of both houses.* 

In the argument against the bill, it was urged that Catholics 
might thereby establish high schools and colleges and where 
ever they pleased and confer degrees. This was undoubtedly in 
tended to alienate the Know Nothing sympathizers. The univer- 
sity group also urged that such a bill would sanction the grant- 
ing of degrees to women, since all the denominational schools 
were co-educational. It appears that this argument hurt rather 
than helped the cause of President Tappan.” The bill was pas- 
sed by both houses, and on February 9, 1855, it was signed by th: 
governor.” 

The law threw certain safeguards around the establishment ot 
incorporated schools and colleges. Stock, legacies, bequests, or 
donations to the amount of $30,000 for a college and $5,000 for 
an academy or seminary had to be subscribed and twenty per 
cent actually be paid in. No religious test for pupils was to be 
permitted. The annual income was limited to $25,000 for colleges 
and $4,000 for academies. An annual report to the superinten 
dent of public instruction was required, giving information re- 
garding property held, income received, students enrolled, and 
other items. Finally, degrees might be conferred, ‘‘ provided that 
the course of study shall be in all respects as thorough and com- 
prehensive as is usually pursued in similar institutions in the 


55 Michigan Christian Herald, February 1, 1855. 
56 Tbid. 


57 James A. B. Stone, in History of Kalamazoo County (Philadelphia, 1880), 145 
58 Compiled Laws of the State of Michigan (Lansing, 1872), I, 1060-64. 
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lnited States.’’ The day after this bill became a law, the gov- 
erpnor signed a bill amending the charter of the Kalamazoo Lit- 
erary institute, changing its name to Kalamazoo College and giv- 
ng it the power to confer degrees.** The name Kalamazoo Uni- 
versity was proposed at first but evidently the friends of the 
state university wished to retain its monopoly of the name at 
ast, and an amendment to change the name to Kalamazoo Col- 
was passed by a vote of 42-23 in the House.” Hillsdale Col 
ve was organized under the terms of the general law in 1855, 
Michigan Union (later Adrian) College in 1859, Olivet College 
n 1859, Albion College in 1861, Hope College in 1866, and Alma 
College in 1887. 
Apparently there was an effort made in Michigan to secure a 
livision of the normal school funds among the denominational 
lleges as had been provided for in Wisconsin by the Law of 
1857. In 1849 the legislature had established the Michigan State 
Normal School at Ypsilanti and placed it under the management 
{a Board of Education. The following quotation from the cata 
logue of Kalamazoo College for 1861 indicates that an attempt 
was being made to secure state aid for teacher-training in the 
private institutions: 
Measures are in contemplation for a more extensive organization of 
the Normal Department, and at no distant period. It is to be regretted 
that the State Board of Education have not yet felt at liberty to give 
this subject the attention it deserves. A single State Normal educates, 
and can educate, but a small portion of the Teachers necessary to sup- 
ply our publie schools. A very moderate appropriation made to each 
f the several Colleges in the State, would enable them to so enlarge 
their operations in this Department, as to greatly increase the num- 
ber of teachers specially trained and fitted for their peculiar work. 
The Trustees feel that this subject will, before long, receive that atten- 
tion which its importance demands. 
These hopes were not realized, however, and Michigan continued 
to support from public funds only the State Normal School for 
the preparation of teachers. 
The source of the extraordinary strength and persistence of 
the sentiment for centralized control of higher education in Mich- 
‘9 Michigan Senate Journal, 1855, p. 393. 
Michigan House of Representatives Journal, 1855, p. 353. 
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igan was without question the influence of the nationalizatio: 
education in foreign countries. Woodward’s plan had its root 
in the development of a state-controlled educational system 
France, while Pierce and Crary gained their inspiration fro; 
Prussia by means of the description of the schools of that c« 





try by a French educator. As a result of these ideas from abroad, 


Michigan built up a state university which became a significa 
institution because it was able to enjoy a period of healthy 
growth unhampered by the competition of sectarian schools. }, 
nominational colleges suffered proportionately, so that, w 


the beginning of the present century, there were no private ¢ 


leges in Michigan of considerable size or importance. From 
political point of view, it may be concluded that the issue of | 
lic versus private control of higher education was a vital factor 
in one of the earliest victories of the newly-formed Repub! 
party. 

















THE STAR ROUTE CASES 
By J. Martin Kuvotscut 


One of the essential problems connected with the rapid expan 
of the Far West in the middle of the nineteenth century 

is the establishment of adequate means of communication. 
need for creating postal routes, more commonly to be known 
‘star routes,’’ became very evident during this process of ex 
sion. Indeed, by the seventies stage coaches were not only 
nsporting passengers and large amounts of specie but price 
ss amounts of mail, papers, and valuable documents. Often 
holly unproductive lines were established on the theory that 








a mail route was created not for revenue purposes but as a pio 
ring agency. 
[In time the large unoccupied regions between the Pacifie Coast 
nd the ‘‘jumping-off place’’ were filled in and by the seventies 
ekly, semi-weekly, and daily mails were being carried to what 
t one time had been considered inaccessible regions. So impor 
tant had the ‘‘star service’’ become that by 1880 the total annual 
transportation amounted to over 75,000,000 miles.’ The very na 
- of the postal service in the West, however, opened the way 
for numerous frauds. The vast expanse of country over which 
the ‘‘star service’’ extended sheltered it from adequate govern 
mental inspection. People gradually became accustomed to vast 
expenditures in the department and contractors found it com 
paratively easy to secure additional pay for increased service. 
Any attempt to expose corruption was denounced as an attack 
upon the growing communities of the West and not infrequently, 
by means of petitions and personal appeals to congressmen, con 
tractors were securing large sums of money from the govern- 
ment under the pretense of a liberal policy. A large majority of 
these mail routes were controlled by combinations of contractors, 
most prominent among them being the Dorsey ring composed 
' Senator Stephen W. Dorsey, his brother and brother-in-law, 
Annual Report of Postmaster-General for 1880 (Washington, 1880), 88. 
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and the Salisbury firm, perhaps the largest of all combinations. 
On February 25, 1882, Postmaster-General Timothy O. Howe 
reported that eighty-five percent of the awards of contracts at 
each mail letting were made to professional bidders, whose pro 
posals were usually twenty per cent lower than those of loca] 
bidders.’ 

Contractors early took advantage of numerous defects in the 
postal laws and regulations. As a protection against exorbitant 
bidding the law compelled the Post Office Department to accept 
the lowest bid. Members of a ring would, therefore, range their 
bids from exorbitantly high to ridiculously low figures and would 
default in turn until the contract was awarded to one of the ring 
at a high rate. Not an unusual case was a route from Fort Gib 
son to Sherman, Texas, bids on which ranged from $80,049 to 
$900 while another route in the same state, 475 miles in length, 
had bids varying from $150,000 to $75.° 

At the same time it was becoming increasingly difficult for th 
department to supervise closely all of the administrative d 
tails of postal service in the West. The very nature of the pen 
tration into the West, resulting frequently in the growth 
‘‘mushroom towns’’ required flexibility in the law. The law re 
ognized such exigencies by allowing a pro-rata increase both for 
increased service and for increased speed in the transportatio. 
of the mails and rested discretion in the second assistant post 
master-general to determine the exact amount. The very nature 
of the situation, however, made it impossible to provide befor 
hand a rigid standard by which the need for increased servic 
could be determined. 

Evidence gleaned from various investigations pointed quite 
clearly to gross earelessness in the Post Office Department. In 
case of the detection of fraud, no action was taken by officials to 
inflict penalties on offenders, nor did the department take an) 
steps to punish officials for dereliction in office.* Clerks, who had 
access to the official records of the department, were paid sums 
of money by contractors so that the latter could enter bids lower 
than those already existing.’ Nor was the disappearance of va! 


2 Congressional Record, 47 Cong., 1 Sess., 1388. 
8 House Reports, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 775, p. 3. 
4 Ibid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 814, p. V. 

5 Ibid., p. III. 
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nable documentary evidence an uncommon occurrence. Investiga- 
tions further disclosed suspicious acts by various department 
eads. Prominent star route men appear to have been in com- 
plete understanding with Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
Thomas J. Brady. 

Investigation of the Post Office Department and more specific- 
lly the star service division began in the early seventies and 

ntinued into the eighties. Although there had been rumors of 
maladministration in the star service, the annual reports of the 
nostmaster-general for 1869 and 1870 made no mention of the 
matter. Public attention was first called to irregularities in the 
department in an article referring to ‘‘the postal plunder,’’ 
‘monstrous robberies,’’ and ‘‘chapter first in the history of 
plunder,’’ appearing in the Washington Patriot for January 2, 
1872, and written by Colonel J. C. McKibben, a mail contractor 
and a former member of Congress from California.*® This article 
was followed by a series of editorials written by A. M. Gibson 
for the New York Sun, each of which ended with the appeal — 
‘Turn the rascals out.’’ 

Because of these attacks, Postmaster-General John A. J. Cres- 
well demanded an investigation and in 1872 the Committee of 
Post Office and Post Roads of the House began the first con- 
eressional investigation into star route matters.’ Other Congres 
sional investigations followed.* The one of 1878 for the first time 
in the history of the cases involved the names of prominent sena- 
tors and high government officials, among them Senator Dorsey. 

In addition to conducting these investigations, Congress had 
also been interested in star route matters as evidenced by de 
bates on appropriation bills to cover postal deficiencies. Be- 
ginning in 1877 the department had put in requests for deficiency 
appropriations and in 1880 defiantly demanded an additional 
appropriation of $2,000,000. It was in this connection that Con- 
gress made a final and very thorough investigation of mail 


® Ibid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 814, p. 400 
ibid., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 38. 

1874 — ibid., 43 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 775. 

1874 ibid., no. 783. 

1876 ibid., 44 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 814. 

1878 — House Miscellaneous Documents, 45 Cong., 3 Sess., no. 16. 


1) 


ibid., 46 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 31. 
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matters. Second Assistant Postmaster-General Brady, the firs: 
person to appear before the congressional committee contend 
that Congress had forced the department to exceed the appr 
priation by creating two thousand new postal routes. Brad 
defiantly informed the committee that it was of little cons 
quence what they decided for he was quite positive he cou 
secure the needed appropriation regardless of their acti 
Searcely a day passed, he informed the committee, when som 
congressman did not solicit his aid in securing service for 
constituency.° 

While the committee was examining into the conditions of | 
department, Congress was confronted with the existence of! 
probable deficiency in the star service. In fact, it appeared 
tain that at the present rate of expenditure the entire approp: 
tion would be spent by March 10 with no provision for 
remaining three and one half months of the fiscal year.”® Afi 
considerable debate, a deficiency bill was finally passed on Ap. 
7, 1880, providing for an appropriation of $1,100,000 in cont: 
to the $2,000,000 asked by the department.” 

Echoes of lobbying resounded after the passage of th 
Rumors began circulating about Washington that contractors 
had secured the votes of congressmen by the use of mon 
Some papers even estimated the amounts expended by the lob! 
while one of the congressmen threatened to prepare an affid 
that would involve fifteen congressmen alleged to have 
corruptly bribed to vote for the deficiency bill.** The press | 
taken a much deeper interest in this last attempt of Congress t 
reveal corruption in the department than in the previous inves 
tigations. The ‘‘modus operandi’’ of the ring was for the first 
time clearly presented to the public and the existence of co 
binations, hinted at in earlier investigations was impressed 
bold outline upon the pages of the public press. The New York 
Sun pointed to ‘‘traces of an organized conspiracy . . . with its 
head and front in the Post Office Department,’’ a conspiracy t! 





® House Miscellaneous Documents, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 31, p. 29. 
10 [bid., p. 18. 

11 Congressional Record, 46 Cong., 2 Sess., 1127. 

12 New York Sun, September 4, 1880. 
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1s squandering the appropriations by ‘‘the rules of Addition, 
islon and Silence.’’ ** 
Because prominent members of both parties were implicated in 
route matters it became clear, however, that pending the 
residential election of 1880, further investigations would be 
porarily suspended. Little attempt was made by the Dem 
ats during the campaign to place upon the shoulders of the 
ublican party responsibility for the corruption uncovered in 
Post Office Department during the recent investigations. A 
xthy article in the Democratic text book referred to ‘‘the pos 
| frauds,’’ ‘the Dorsey rake,’’ ‘‘the Forty Thieves,’’ ** but lit- 
ise was made of this material in the subsequent campaign, for 
ublicans were not slow to point to the connection of promi 
Democrats in these same star route frauds. However, in 
y of the active participation of one of the star routers, Steph- 
Dorsey, in that campaign, it is not without interest in the his 
y of the cases. 
\s early as July 9 letters began passing between James A. 
ield, the Republican nominee and Dorsey, recently elected 
‘retary of the Republican National Committee. That many 
tters should have been written was not unusual, for it would, 
l, have been strange for a presidential candidate and a 
retary of the national committee not to have had many con 
nees. Whether Garfield was convinced of Dorsey’s guilt at 
is early date is a matter of doubt. Unquestionably rumors at 
‘king Dorsey’s integrity were reaching Garfield’s ears in the 
ks just preceding the inauguration. By the time of the inaug 
ration, the correspondence between the two men had virtually 
eased. From the correspondence it becomes evident that Dorsey 
was especially concerned about the composition of the Garfield 
binet. When rumors were afloat that the reform element might 
be represented in the cabinet, Dorsey was bitter in his denuncia 
m of the idea.*® 
l'wo appointments in the cabinet were of particular interest 
the star routers, that of Thomas James as postmaster-gen 
, February 7, 1880. 


‘ratic Campaign Text Book 1880 (New York, 1880), 442 
rsey to Garfield, February 7, 1881, in New York Herald, December 18, 1882. 
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eral and that of Wayne MacVeagh as attorney-general. News 
papers throughout the country were universally enthusiast; 
about the appointment of James, at that time in charge of th 
New York Post Office. Only the star route organs attacked t) 
appointment. The National Republican, their Washington orgay, 
warned James that the réle of the reformer was doomed to f 
and that he had better not use his broom in the Post Office D, 
partment.’ MacVeagh’s appointment also proved of more thay 
passing interest to the star routers. Dorsey considered the ap. 
pointment ‘‘a plate from the cupboard of ecuriosity’’; he had 
time and again warned Garfield of this reformer.” 

On March 9, 1881 at a conference held between Garfield and 
James, the President instructed the postmaster-general to inst 
tute needed reforms.** He added that ‘‘the proposed investiga 
tion must be aimed at a system, and not at men . . . that if th 
inquiry should disclose the fact that any person or persons ha 
been guilty of corruption or fraud, that person or those persons 
must be handed over to the Department of Justice.’’ *° Doubt was 
expressed whether Garfield could afford to prosecute Dorsey, 
‘*We have no small curiosity,’’ the National Republican stated 
shortly after the inauguration, ‘‘to see how an administration 
which is the result of state buying in October will proceed 
May to reform the man who handled the money.’’ *° 

A critical point was reached in the investigations in the mid 
dle of April when Garfield decided upon the removal of Thomas 
Brady as second assistant postmaster-general. On April 
Garfield recorded in his journal: ‘‘The situation will require | 
removal of several prominent officers’’ and on the following da: 
he had noted that ‘‘the corruption and wrong-doing has been o! 
a very gross and extensive kind.’’ * Brady’s removal was prob 
ably decided upon at a conference held on April 19 at which Mac 
Veagh, James, and Secretary Windom were present.” 











16 National Republican, March 8, 1881. 

17 Dorsey to Garfield, February 17, 1881, in New York Herald, December 18, 1* 
18 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 2165, p. 2. 
19 Idem. 


20 National Republican, May 2, 1881. 

21 Theodore Clarke Smith, The Life and Letters of James Abram Garfield (Ne 
Haven, 1925), II, 1157. 

22 New York Herald, April 22, 1881. 
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The removal caused an immediate flutter among the mail con- 
tors and brought many members of the group to Washing- 
ton. The National Republican maintained that the charges were 
simply ‘‘the exhalations of mephitic gases from the sewers of 
ilumny, fed by creatures on the black-list of the Department.’’ ** 
orsey threatened that if the case was pressed too heavily he 
ild give out information that Indiana was carried in 1880 by 
ter routers and that the National Committee, knowing this, had 
i! ked at - 
For some time the National Republican, hoping to put an end 
ll investigations by the government, had threatened to pub 
a letter which would seriously incriminate Garfield. This 
er had been bitterly attacking the administration and had 
been charging Garfield with being a traitor to the party.®* On 
5 the following letter was given to the press: 


My dear Hubbell —Yours of the 19th inst. received . . . Please say 
Brady that I hope he will give us all the assistance possible. I think 
ean help effectively. Please tell me how the departments . . . are 

doing 


As ever, yours, 


J. A. GARFIELD.”® 


This letter dated August 23, 1880 was an appeal for aid in what 
had up to that time been a very indifferent campaign. Whether 
Garfleld sent this appeal to Brady as expression of hope that, 
sa private citizen who was reputed to have made a fortune in 
Bell Telephone stock, he would support his party,’ whether he 
vas making inquiry how government clerks were subscribing to 
the campaign under established custom,”* or whether it was an 
appeal to the star route contractors ** has not been satisfactorily 


answered. On May 4 Garfield had made this explanation to the 
publie: 
| determined when I entered upon the performance of my duties to 
have a thorough investigation of the alleged Star route frauds. Having 


Var 
va 


onal Republican, April 26, 1881. 
*New York World, April 24, 1881. 

5 National Republican, June 7, 1881. 
New York Herald, May 5, 1881. 
‘New York Tribune, May 5, 1881. 
*Smith, Life of Garfield, II, 1159. 
New York Herald, May 5, 1881. 
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made up my mind to have this, nothing could swerve me from 1 
course. The letter |Hubbell] has been given to the world, the inv: ati 
gation will proceed until its results can be made equally public. I s! 
maintain my course.*° 

That he did so, is shown by subsequent events. 

Events moved rapidly during the next few weeks. The record 
ings in Garfield’s journal indicate that the cases proved a great 
source of anxiety to him at all times. On May 14 he ‘‘was kept y 
until midnight by business connected with Dorsey’s troubles.’’ 
‘*T have great sympathy with him and some doubts,’’ he added. 
He was much perturbed about star route matters the week by 
fore his assassination. On June 29 the last mention of the cases 
appeared in his journal when he complained of the lethargic at 
titude of some of the government agents. The critical conditio 
of the fatally wounded Garfield during the summer of 1881 com 
pletely absorbed the public mind and very little thought was gi 
en to the investigations in the Post Office Department. Agents 
of the government, however, were quietly collecting evide: 
during the summer, but few of their findings came to light at the 
time, since the excitement concerning Garfield’s condition hai 
kept apace with his failing strength. 

On September 19 Chester Arthur took the oath of offic 
President. He early gave indication that he would probe the star 
route cases in a fair manner. When Dorsey requested a private 
interview with him, Arthur refused.** Nine days after he had 








taken office Arthur ordered a series of removals. His first mes 
sage to Congress in December of 1881 was also reassuring to th 
proponents of reform. 

By the spring of 1882 the government was ready to take its 
case to court. On March 4, 1882, the Grand Jury presented i 
dictments against the leading offenders, including Thomas Bra 
dy and Stephen Dorsey. It charged the defendants with co! 
spiracy to defraud the government, based on nineteen mai! 
routes, pay on which had been increased from $41,135 to S44, 
670.90, while the revenue had amounted to only $11,622.36.° For 

30 Cincinnati Commercial, May 5, 1881. 

1 Smith, Life of Garfield, II, 1160. 

32 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 2165, p. 682. 

38 Record of Star Route Trials (Washington, 1882, 3 vols.), III, 2575. 
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two months (the trial began on June 1) the defense presented 

to the court demurers, motions to quash, applications for bills of 

particulars, and pleas in abatement in an effort to stave off the 
coming trial.** To substantiate their cases, they exhumed an 
| Maryland statute of 1772 which they held was still in effect 
the District of Columbia.™ 

rom the beginning of the trial, the government was confront 

vith several obstacles. Disagreement among counsel conveyed 

. idea of insincerity on the part of the government. The ap 

ntment of A. M. Gibson as special assistant attorney-gener 

as particularly unfortunate since the books of J. W. Bosler, 
ninent star route contractor showed that $2,500 had beea 

iid to Gibson.*® Ultimately he was removed from office. The 

ntrol by star routers of most of the Washington newspapers 

) proved a serious handicap. By pouring out a steady stream 

ibuse upon members of the prosecution they were able to cre- 

ite an atmosphere favorable to the defendants. The defective 

iws of the District where the trial was held also made it impos 

sible to tell what the law was or where to look for it. This sit- 

ition foreed the prosecution to accept conspiracy as the only 
urge which could be brought against the defendants. 

One hundred and fifteen witnesses were examined and 3,600 
exhibits were presented to the jury during the course of the trial. 
Witnesses for the government were in the most part people from 

e West who had intimate knowledge of the workings of par- 

ular routes — special agents, postmasters and sub-contrac- 

rs. The defense, on the other hand, insisting that the postal 
irregularities were the incidents of a liberal postal policy, hoped 
to vindicate the action of the department on the ground that 

he western constituencies needed mail service. Hence, they of- 

red the testimony of congressmen and other government off- 
‘als. The court finally had to decide that ‘‘no offender against 
the law ean sereen himself by producing postmaster-general or 
Senators or Representatives who urge a certain policy upon 
him. 


Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 2165, p. 405 
‘ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1882, p. 755. 
House Re ports, 48 Cong.., 1 Sees., no. 2165, p. 197. 


’ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1882, p. 759 
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Judge Wylie’s charge to the jury, delivered on September § 
bore heavily against the defense at every point. Yet, the ver. 
dict satisfied no one. Two of the defendants were acquitted; ty 
(John Miner and Montfort Rerdell) were declared guilty; on tly 
others the jury was not able to agree. So unsatisfactory was t 
decision that Judge Wylie on September 15, 1882 set aside + 





verdict because of its ‘‘general unreasonableness’ 
of irregular conduct of certain members of the jui 

Steps were immediately taken by the government to re-try t 
cases. The second trial (beginning December 1, 1882) was a re 
etition of the first. Countless delays extended it into the summ 
of 1883. The public took little interest in what proved to be 
listless spectacle and newspapers no longer devoted columns | 
‘*Star Route Matters.’’ On June 14, the jury brought in a verd 
of ‘‘not guilty’’ against all of the defendants." This was strange, 
for the trial had begun with two defendants already convicted 
one of whom had plead guilty during the course of the trial; | 
evidence was more complete, and the charge of the judge mor 
severe than in the first trial. 

Prosecution of star route frauds was not restricted solel 
the two major cases tried in Washington in 1882 and 1883. Lo 
newspapers during the period frequently contained fragment 
from local star route trials. The Nebraska cases, tried in Feb 
ruary, 1882, resulting in the acquittal of the defendants, w 
typical examples.** Other suits were instituted in the District 0! 
Columbia in an attempt to recoup some of the alleged illegal pay- 
ments. Arbitration proceedings were carried on between the go\ 
ernment and one of the most prominent contractors in 1882, but 
the matter was eventually dropped when the legality of such 
proceeding was questioned by the attorney-general.** Twenty 
four civil suits were also instituted by the government,“ but 
most of them were eventually dismissed (one as late as 1922). 
Charges of jury bribery had been made during the course of tli 


ind beeau 


88 Star Route Trials, 1882, III, 3183-96. 
89 Ibid., 3236. 

40 Tbid., 3283. 

41 Jbid., 1883, IV, 5875. 


42Qmaha World Herald, February 27, 1882. 


43 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 2165, p. 385. 
44 Report of Attorney-General, 1885, pp. 334-39. 
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_ Warrants were issued early in 1883 for the arrest of eight 
rsons for attempting to influence the jury improperly.** Only 
of these cases was ever brought to trial and all charges were 


al pped when William IF. Vilas assumed office as postmaster 
eral under President Cleveland. Of the seores of cases 


¢ht into the various courts of the country, only two convie 
ns were secured, both of them of minor offenders — Christian 
ce and Thomas McDevitt convicted on September 22, 1882 
e charge of conspiracy to defraud the government by means 
‘ bogus star route contracts entered into in July of 1879." 
(he verdict in the second trial was still fresh in the minds ot 
public when the New York Sum presented the following cam- 
ign cry: 
Issues for 1884 
Turn Out the Rascals! 
The Republican Party must go! 


The Den of Thieves must be cleaned out! 4 


Other papers expressed the same sentiment. ‘‘We believe the 
Star route verdict will leave a profound and lasting impression 
the public mind,’’ declared the New York Herald. ‘‘The re- 
ican party has outlived not merely its usefulness but its mor 
sense. But it probably needed this result of the star route 
trials to break the back of the publie’s patience.** 
The appointment by a Democratic House in 1884 of the Spring 
‘Commission to investigate the prosecution of the star route 
ises was considered a useful effort to further draw the atten 
on of the public to the rasealities in the Post-Office Department. 
Democratic papers were not slow in using scraps of testimony 
trom the reports as political capital, while Republican papers 
urged internal reform in order to secure a renewed lease of pow 


} 


er. That the people had grown more intolerant of wrong-doing 
vas becoming evident; that the old system had been broken up 
d was followed by an honest and more economical administra 
n of the Post-Office Department is equally clear from an exam 
nation of the annual reports of the postmaster-general. ‘‘ While 
e Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., no. 2165, p. 553. 
shington Evening Star, May 1, 1884. 
New York Sun, June 


aX 
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22, 1883. 


ew York Herald, June 21, 1883. 
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it is the duty of the Department to prosecute these cases to | 
extent of the facilities placed at its disposal,’’ read the Annug 
Report of the Attorney-General, ‘‘it becomes more and more , 
dent that the real remedy for such frauds as were perpetrated 
in connection with the Star Routes must lie in an honest and vig 
ilant administration of public affairs which will render sy 
frauds impossible.’’ *° 





While the prosecutions were being pressed radical changes 
little known to the public were transforming the post office 
partment into a more efficient administrative body. By 1883 { 
annual cost of the star service had been decreased two and o: 
half million dollars. Nor was the program of reform in adminis 
tration restricted merely to the ‘‘star service,’’ but it was ex 
tended to the entire department with the result, that for the firs: 
time since 1865, the receipts in the department in 1882 exceeded 
expenditures.” 

The prosecution of the star route cases had emphasized | 
need for reform and had also improved the morale and efficiency 
of the administration of the postal service. The obstacles had 
been many. Sympathies of partisanship had condoned a mult 
tude of sins. Gradually, however, a calloused public opinion had 
expressed increasing disgust with existing conditions and whi 
the prosecutions failed in their immediate purpose they succeed 
ed in exposing gross carelessness and incapacity in the posta. 
service and prepared the way for thoroughgoing reform. 


49 Report of Attorney-General, 1885, p. 337. 
50 Report of Postmaster-General, 1882, pp. 552-53. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
DIARY OF A JOURNEY IN ARKANSAS IN 1856 
EpITeED BY CHaARLEs S. Sypnor 


Early in October, 1856, B. L. C. Wailes left his home in Wash 
rton, Mississippi, near Natchez, to inspect his wife’s planta 
in Warren County. This done, he set out from Vicksburg on 
Qcetober 18 for a trip into Arkansas. His purpose was two-fold: 
examine and possibly to sell land he owned in Arkansas, and 

» secure the appointment to make a geological survey of that 
tate similar to his recently completed survey of Mississippi. 
He neither sold his land nor secured his appointment, but this 
loes not impair the value of this record of the experiences and 
bservations of a Mississippi planter travelling in Arkansas dur 


¢ an early land boom.’ 
Trip TO ARKANSAS 


Saturday 18 October 1856 


ok passage on the Ingomar Memphis packet last evening at twilight 
hilst the passengers were seated at Supper. Very few on Board Capt 
MeDonough says the river is lower than he ever knew it. Passed the point 
ew miles above Vicksburg and tied up on account of fog where we re 
ined till breakfast time a few ladies and gentlemen came on Board at 
‘ksburg, among them the Sheriff of Bolivar County (Richard Bell) who 
is lots of lands to sell for himself and as Agent for others. One of the 
firm or agent of a Commission house in N{ew]} O[rleans} on board, lived 
‘ormerly in Arkansas well acquainted in the neighborhood of my lands 
& represents it as worth 20 or 30 per acre passed Providence about 4 PM. 
Mr. A. F. Council (of the firm of M. H. Dosson & Co No. 4 Union Street 
r Miles & Adams N. O.[)] left at Ashton[?] a short distance above. 
He intimated a wish to buy my Arkansas land of which he seemed to have 
B. L. C. Wailes, Report on the Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi ({ Phila 
a], 1854). 
2The editor of this document is indebted to Mrs. Charles G. Brandon, Natchez, 
$8188] ppi, for permission to copy the following material from volume 16 of the 


nuseript diary of her grandfather, B. L. C. Wailes. 
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a high opinion Said he would pay Cash if I would give him a bargain 
in it I inferred that 15$ per acre would be regarded as low by him. 1, 
gave me his address as above and requested me to call on Genl Yell 

he said was a relative of his wife) at Pine Bluff — To enliven the tim 
we had a specimen of negro minstrelsy in the ladies cabin by one of th 
Servants on board accompanied by the Banjo. Some variations of 0] 
Dan Tucker ‘‘ brought down the house’’ as to wit. 


The biggest fool I ever did see 

Was a man what lived in Tennessee 

He put on his shirt over his coat 

And buttoned his trousers round his throat 


And all were uprorious at — 


Old parson Adams done his best 
To make himself an Iron chest 

He filled it full of bread & ham 
To earry him on to Promised land. 


Sunday 19 Oct. 1856 


No fog last night. Boat did not stop except to land freight and pas 
sengers 

Landed at Genl Wm Vicks plantation in Bolivar County about 12 miles 
below Napoleon. Weather rather more moderate a little overcast with 
light clouds. 

Dick Bell Shff Bolivar Co whose Postoffice is Napoleon Ark. gave n 
his address & memorandum of situation & price of lands in Bolivar and 
Sunflower which he has for sale. 

Arrived at Napoleon about 12 M. Two very inferior taverns took t! 
Arkansas Hotel (Barker) Gen James Yell one of the Arkansas Big bugs 
from Pine Bluff & to whom referred for information was one of the 
guests being out on a political tour canvassing the State in behalf of Na 
tive Am: or Filmore party. 

No boat bound up the Arkansas Stage full for next trip and does not 
leave untill monday night — Bad prospect — Must bide my time — T 
a walk after dinner past the Marine Hospital up the Arkansas River hal! 
a mile & followed it down on the margin of the water on the Sand bar & 
picked up three varieties of Uniones. The Teres, Obesus, & — A gentl 
man of the Bar from Little Rock John J. Trigg? introduced me to Gen 
Yell (not the former governor) showed the former my report on the Geol- 
ogy of Miss. both of them anxious for a survey of Arkansas and thie 
former desirous of bringing the matter before the Legislature of Ar 
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.s which meets in November & desires me to remain till the Legis- 
meets. Weather became somewhat warmer. Expenses from W 


ss OU. 


Monday 20 Oct 1856 


with some new arrivals bound up the Arkansas. Walked around 
| at the little boats. A small open boat called the Young Amer 


ame in and finally concluded to take freight for Little Rock & at- 


get up. An officer of the army with a lady in charge from Wash- 
City & bound for Fort Smith & some other gentlemen took pas 
nd as there was no other alternative concluded to do so also. Boat 
ses to leave at 10 A.M. tomorrow. Introduced to Capt Tillman C 
ngineer of Little Rock & Napoleon Rail Road & of the Gainesville Rail 


who also proposes to go up. Stage left about 8 oclock PM full of 


gers & 15 mailbags no chance for me. Dirty filthy quarters Coarse 


re & Surly landlord makes my detention here very unpleasant. 
Tuesday 21 October 1856 


Yesterday and today very sultry Some clouds indicating approach 
r change of weather. After breakfast went on Board the Arkansas 
Young America a crazy dirty little craft which was provided 
twelve births or sleeping shelves, furnished with scanty and 
bedding Promised to start at 10 Oclock but after running up and 
river to the different wharfboats repeatedly finally got under- 
itan hour by Sun Speed apparently about three miles an hour 
Expense two days at Napoleon & poterage————$4.50 


Wednesday 29 October 1856 


boat last night barely entered White River & tied up for the night 
sed through the Cutoff and entered the Arkansas River about 12 
Slight rize (a few inches) reported in the River. One or two non 
lents like myself (one of them a native of Columbia County Georgia 
County of my nativity — being on Board a few of the passengers 
were considerable planters and landholders enlarged very much up 
the value of Arkansas lands the fine crops and high prices represent 
0 to 60$ per acre & from their accounts my land is very valuable 
Day a little overeast but the Sun Shone out most of the time with much 
About dusk passed the old house of Notrebe and soon after tied up 
the old Post of Arkansas for the night 


Thursday 23, October 1856 


The town at the Post of Arkansas has gone to decay but few houses 
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remaining, the County seat having been removed. Passed Mrs Clays 
plantation on the South Side of the Arkansas at the Quappa village 
Crops of cotton on the Arkansas River very fine this year. It is said they 
never have the rot or caterpillar — and make 15 Bales to the hand. Boat 
stopped a short time to put out freight and take on wood. Went on shore 
and looked at Mrs Clays Cotton near the Gin & gathered a few locks, 
Among the passengers on board is a Doct Lyon who says he spent a night 
at my house in Washington about 1850. He is quite garrulous and n 
great Shakes He owns a place now and is planting on the Arkansas 
River. Doct J. L. Gorse [or Goree?], South Bend Arkansas, left the boat 
near his plantation leaving me his address and proposing to send me some 
specimens of Prairie Soil and fossils from Grand Prairie coming in with- 
in three or four miles of the River East or opposite to him. A great many 
snags in the River, which is very shoal, got aground once or twice but 
soon pushed off. About Sun set passed the plantation of Col E C Morton 
(Cummings Arkansas Co.|)]— Col M. is the former clerk on a Steam 
Boat on the Mississippi whom I then knew. He shot at that time some 
10 or 15 year since a Col Milton in N Orleans for Seduction of his Sister 
Came afterwards to Command a Steam Boat on the Arkansas — becam 
a favorite of old Mr Notribe of Post of Arkansas who gave him his grand- 
daughter for his wife by whom he acquired a very handsome estate. Tied 
up for the night about 20 miles below Jaco’s Bar —a formidable ob- 
struction in the River. Day quite sultry with some occasional clouds 


Friday 24 October 1856 


A slight shower last night, and this morning Heavy lowering cloudy 
day presaging rain. Doct Lyon left this morning at his landing. Landed 
at the bend above Richland & put on freight. A heavy cloud rising in SW 
with distant thunder Came on to rain hard. Crossed Jaccas bar — & 
touched in several places. after passing Mrs Roans and Embrees got 
aground on a bar about six miles below Pine Bluff and it was some tim 
in the night before they pulled the boat into shore & tied up till morning 
Porte Crayon who has given us in Harpers Magazine ‘‘ Virginia Illus- 
trated’’ could make a rich thing of our craft & crew — and the incidents 
of the voyage A man usually stands on the bow of the boat with a crook- 
ed Stick but little longer than a walking cane with which he occasional 
ly sounds announcing ‘‘two feet lurge’’ which carries us over handsome|; 
as we draw but two feet with our freight on. The crazy shattered appear 
ance of the boat its motley crew Negro Indian & white man The poor 
devil of a man with a haggard ragged look who having a wife & five smal! 
children stowed in the hole as deck passengers among the bales & boxes 
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¢ freight: having found times so easy that he had been on a visit to Ten- 
nessee, is picturesque enough. 


Saturday 25 Octr 1856 


Got under way soon after daylight and reached Pine Bluff about 9 
lock. The site of the town is elevated and level and the timber about it 
as the name of the place indicates is intermixed with pine of the short 
if variety. Took up my quarters in the rear of the Town at Madam 
Sculls, an aged french lady a native of New Orleans who came first to 
the Post of Arkansas in early childhood, and since she was sixteen years 
f age has resided permanently in the State, having removed to her pres- 
residence within a few years. The Town of Pine Bluff has a fresh 
wing business aspect a number of Stores ete a very large & handsome- 
designed Brick Court-House in the progress of erection to cost about 
14.000$. Hunted up the Tax Collector and paid the Taxes on my land for 
1856, and took his receipt for that and the past year, having remitted 
him part of the money last March. There being no maps in the Sheriffs 
ffice was directed to the Agent for the Sale of the Swamp lands of the 
State, and found that all the lands around me had been taken up at 75 
cents per acre chiefly by John H. Hall and Wm A Kimbrough who have 
settled plantations in the neighborhood within a mile or two of my land. 
Hired a horse at the livery stable after dinner at $1.50 per day Crossed 
the River at Pine Bluff and rode down the River nine miles to Mr Israel 
Embree’s who resides about four miles in a direct line from my land. On 
the margin of the River passed through several large and valuable plan- 
tations among them Mr Seulls Mrs Carsons Mrs Roans & Gordon Em- 
bree’s; the latter the brother & nearest neighbor of my host who is a plain 
t very intelligent and pious man, who gave me much information with 
respect to the Situation and value of my land which he considers equal 
to any in the County. Expenses from Napoleon to Pine Bluff $12.75. 


Paid for Taxes————7.50 
Sunday 26 :October 1856 


Sun rose clear, but soon clouded up and threatened rain. Mr Embree 
being a rigid member of the Methodist Church invited me to remain with 
him today Promising to ride with me on Tomorrow to show me over my 
tract of land. I therefore accompanied them across the River to preaching 
by Parson Brown a brother in law of Mr E. distant 4 miles After the 
Sermon we accepted an invitation from Mr Truehart to his house to din- 
ner, as he lived near our road within a mile of the ferry at which we 
crossed the River we accepted his invitation and were hospitably enter- 
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tained Soon after reaching his house it commenced raining & we had a 
considerable shower, after which late in the evening we returned & got 
over the ferry & back just as night began to set in Mr Truehart made 
some enqueries about my land and seemed somewhat inclined to purchase 
as he has not yet bought having recently come to the State & is now gath 
ering his Second crop from rented land: He promised to come over to 
morrow & accompany us to see it Paid Ferriage 0.50¢ 


Monday 27 October 1856 


Considerable rain in the course of the past night. Cleared off partially 
in the morning and after breakfast Started to examine my land. Called 
at Mr Alfred Harringtons who we did not find at home but followed t 
Mr Kimbrough’s & succeded in getting him to go with us to point out 
one of the corners and some of the lines Went to the NW corner of See 
18 T 5S R7 W and found some old marks and traced the N boundary 1 
the crossing of a bayou which passes through the tract and forms an ex- 
cellent natural drain & is consequently a benefit. The Corner above stated 
is near the ‘‘ five forks’’ as it is called where the bayou divides into that 
number of branches on Doct Lloyds land adjoining mine on the north 
The land is high and very rich much of it covered with Switch Cane - 
and none of it ever overflows. We rode some distance south on the Town 
ship line my West boundary, then returned and rode through it in an 
easterly direction and turned north and came out near the point wher 
Mr Embry thinks the NE corner stands. On the West half of the tract 
there is an old hurrican of thirty years standing where the timber is al! 
rotted and covered with so thick a mass of briar vines ete as to prevent « 
penetrating it part of this was burned off last year the old hurrican 
Mr Embree thinks contains more than a hundred acres and could bi 
sasily cleared up, and though there is an abundance of timber on the 
tract it would not in any part be considered heavy clearing I think a 
large part of it could be cleared off deadened and put into cultivation 
the first year: The SE 1/4 of See 13 in the adjoining Township to t! 
West and the South half of the same section adjoining me on the 5 1s 
owned by Mr Hall would probably be a good acquisition though the land 
is not so high or good as mine. Section 12 the SE corner of which is com 
mon. with the NW corner of my land was entered about the same time bj 
Harry Hill formerly a very wealthy commission merchant in Nashville 
& N Orleans who willed it to David McAllister of Nashville is said to be a 
very valuable section a deadening of a hundred acres or thereabouts it is 
said was made on it a year or two since. This tract is for Sale at ten di 
lars per acre Mr Hall is the agent for the Sale of it. He lives at New 
Gascony and has a large plantation in cultivation near that place. 
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The bayou spoken of on my land east of the Five forks is small and now 
nearly dry with a few pools of water occasionally West of the forks & 
higher up it enlarges very much and contains a considerable body of 
er presenting a lakelike appearance with an open channel & high 

inks affording great quantity of fine fish. Along this bayou for part of 

way the path or road runs & Mr Embry thinks an excellent dry high 
1 could be got along it from my land passing Kimbrough house and 

intation to the Arkansas at Nichols distance about six miles a 
new publie road from New Gascony a shipping point & Post Office on the 

rkansas as distant about 5 miles to the South or SE is cut out to my 

| and runs along the whole extent of my W boundary barely cutting 
eross the N. W. corner. The neighborhood of the five forks is a noted 
e for Bear hunting which are said to be still numerous there Mr 
‘mbree frequently pitches a tent and forms a Camp near my NW corner 
| hunts the Bear for a week together He is an old experienced & sue 
ssful bear hunter We passed a fallen tree on my land of very large 
size which he informed me he had cut down with the assistance of an 
lian more than thirty years since and got a bear out of it. Returning 
ve passed Kimbrew plantation & house near which we met him & endeavy 
red to get information from him as to the value of the lands which he 
rather reluctantly gave as he is a large land holder & speculator He con- 
sidered my land to be worth at least ten dollars per acre, and Mr Embree 
said repeatedly and earnestly that I ought not to take less than that price 
as it would soon be worth double that sum 





The land on which Kimbrew resides and has in cultivation is on a tract 

two thousand acres or more and could not be bought I am informed 

r less than 30 or 40 per acre The S half section adjoining or near it 

irtly owned by Alfred Harrington sold several years since at least a 
considerable portion of it for twenty dollars per acre much of it is very 
sandy & I think poor. Nichols who is the President of one of the Nashville 
Banks owns a very large plantation lying up and down the river and 

(joining Kimbrough where he makes 1200 Bales & it is said is now pick- 
ing at the rate of 20,000 pounds per day. 

Mr Embree is a very intelligent and well informed man 54 years of age 
ind when he first came to the county about 1819 went as supercargo on a 
at running up to Fort Smith for some traders in furs & pelts for about 
seven years — He knew the Quappa Indians and was much with them at 
their villages. He says that the tribe were distinguished for their peacefull 
« friendly deportment to the whites a finer and cleanlier race than most 
other tribes & distinguished in a remarkable degree for strict honor and 
honesty. The remnant of the tribe which are allied to the Caddo Indians 


Y 


now reside on a reservation of 6 Townships of land given them by the U 
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States near the NW. corner of Arkansas. Mr. Embree relates some of his 
mischances of the chase in pursuit of the Bear when he has been caught 
out many miles from home in the Snow & on one occasion only preserved 
himself (not being able to procure a fire| ) | by opening the Bear, remoy 
ing the viscera & laying himself in the body which in morning was frozen 
stiff. Returned to Mr Embrees to dinner after which I took leave of my 
kind & friendly host & his family and returned to Madam Skulls at Pine 
Bluff crossing the ferry a little before Sun set 
Expenses for hire of horse & ferrage for trip $4.00 


Tuesday 28 Octr 1856 


Yesterday afternoon & today the weather has been charming a bright 
sky and pure bracing but temperate atmosphere notwithstanding a sharp 
frost this morning Went to the Sheriffs office found one of the deputies 
& had access to the Tax rolls by which I discovered some singular errors 
and omissions in the assessment of my land that made a correction indis 
pensible and the Tax Collector & his proper deputy being both absent 
from Town I was unable to get off by this trip of the Stage for Litt) 
Rock. Went into the Clerks office and copied a part of the map of the 
County embracing my land and its connection with the most important 
points & locality near it, looked over the Record of lands advertized and 
Sold for taxes I find that the North half of Section 18 T5.S.R7W assessed 
in the name of E L Wailes was sold to M W Dorriss on the 1st November 
1841 for taxes of 1840 Could find no deed from the sheriff to him o1 
record and no decree of Chancery conferring the title —I also find it 
correctly assessed to me for 1853 But it does not appear on the tax lists 
for 1854 or 1855 But it is assessed to me for 1856 but for a very differ 
ent tract on the opposite side of the River near Pine Bluff. This is evi 
dently a Clerical error but must be corrected before it goes further 

Called on Mr James my former agent at his office for explanation but 
could only learn that the late Sheriff who was a defaulter was not a man 
of buisness & his Books were confused I find also that my land was ad 
vertised for Sale for the taxes of 1853 owing ta the remissness of my 
agent and mistake of the Sheriff, but was not Sold I have receipts for 
the taxes for every year including the present 1856. 

I shall have to pay again in October next a year hence for 1859. Wrot 
a letter to my wife. Paid for Sheet of paper $00.25¢ 








Wednesday 29 October 1856 


Another beautiful clear day No frost last night The Tax Collector 
Mr James White returned in the afternoon to his office and I had the 
correction made in the Assessment roll of my lands and the proper num 
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bers inserted in my tax receipts. The Stage passed up last night full of 
passengers & five more on the top, so that I could not have gone on to 
Little Rock if I had been ready. 

look a stroll through the Town and around the suburbs in the rear 
where there are quite a number of buildings newly erected and many 
thers in progress in the woods There are a number of small Indian 
mounds in the Town and several others in the rear seemingly forming a 
Crescent the largest however not exceeding 50 feet in diameter and not 
more than 3 or 4 feet in hight. The River rose today three feet from sun 

to night, and a small Steam Boat (The Fox) arrived from Napoleon. 
[ tried to get a passage on her to Little Rock but she goes no higher She 
ands five dollars a bale freight on cotton through to N Orleans 

Whilst on the Boat I was accosted by name by a planter living a few 

es below this place (Pine Bluff) on the River. He proved to be a Mr 
Ryan formerly an overseer of L R Marshall & who married as he informs 
me a daughter of my neighbor Mr Robert Strong of Warren County 

He has been a few years settled here during which time he has made 
50,000$, and has just sold his land & negroes intending to leave the State. 

Called on Mr Fish a merchant here who offered to sell me 1400 acres 
f land in the SE Corner of Jefferson County on the Bayou Bartholemew 
six miles from the line of the Rail Road ten from the Arkansas River & 
1() from the Mississippi River for $8000 half cash, unimproved 

Paid for Cigars —— $0.25¢ 


Thursday 30 October 1856 


Cloudy about Sunrize & prospect of rain which however soon passed 
Wind shifted to NW and turned quite cold: Called at Mr Bells of- 
fice where I met with Ex Governor Roane to whom I had been requested 
show my report The former together with two other gentlemen who 
chanced to be in expressed much gratification at examining it. The gov- 
ernor was in a surly mood at the time apparently with the world in gen- 
eral He had advocated formerly when Governor a Geological Survey 
of the State but says he takes no interest in such matters or in politics 
now 
Got some land information & maps from Mr Carrol land agent River 
continues to rize has risen 13 feet since yesterday morning & is of a choc- 
ate color. 


Bill at Madam Skulls—————— 5.18 


Pair socks 40 
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Friday 31 October 1856 


Got off on the Stage for Little Rock at 10 oclock last night among th, 
passengers I found Mr Fletcher an attorney on his way to attend thy 
meeting of the Legislature to solicit the Office of Land Atty for the St 
the present incumbent Mr Trigg who I met at Napoleon belonging to ¢! 
American party is not of course in the opinion of the democratic leg; 
lature elegible for reelection Mr Fletcher is a brother of Thos Fletcher 
formerly of Natchez and U States Marshall under Mr Polks administrg 
tion. Another passenger was a young and rather dressey Baptist Clergy. 
man not very learned but very familiar and chatty. 

Travelled only 14 miles to a miserable Shanty of a Stage Stand wher 
we arrived at 2 AM. & roasted our chilled limbs at a pine knot fire: Th 
night air was very keen and I had one of my troublesome chills on leaving 
the coach which however was dispelled by the warmth of our fire by 
which I sat without sleep or any place to lie down till breakfast, after 
which, we resumed route passing through a poor country of pine and « 
growth for some distance when we took a new road ealled I believe t! 
River road which I understand shortens the distance several miles | 
this route we passed over some high land above overflow and a few plan 
tations passing two Saw mills on some of the bayous of the low grounds 
The stiff lands as these are designated are quite productive but very dif 


s 





ficult to cultivate. Picked up a rough old customer taking it afoot H 
proved to be a member of the Legislature going to Little Rock to take his 
seat among the wisdom and democracy of the State on Monday next when 
that august body meets Part of our way we passed along a high bluff 
skirting for a mile or two an extensive cypress swamp and lake to the 
east. Part only was open water the rest high flags and rushes. Approac! 
ing little rock within a mile or two we entered upon a rocky high land 
with a heavy deposit of diluvial gravel and entered the Town passing t 
U States arsenal embracing several spacious & handsome buildings sur- 
rounded by improved and ornamented grounds — Put up at the Anthon 
house which I found thronged with a crowd of newly arrived Members 
of the Legislature and other transient visitors 

Obtained a pretty good room & bed but no fire only one room mate. Me! 
Mr Robt Harper (a young atty recently settled here the brother of m) 
sons wife) who accompanied me to the State House: Went to the auditors 
office and had the necessary correction made on the assessment roll of my 
land, Thence into the office of the Register of U. S. land office also kept in 
the State House and obtained the patent for my land issued in 1848. Mr 
Harper introduced me to a young man Mr Causine [or Cousins?] for- 
merly from Maryland who had charge of the State Library which I went 
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nto and examined cursorily it is in a great disorder and confusion & 
‘ow works but those distributed by Congress U S, & Smithsonian 


Stage fare & expenses $5.60 


Saturday 1st November 1856 


Weather somewhat warmer a few light clouds but not enough to ob- 
ire the [sun] some wind — Walked to the River Bank near the State 
ise and collected a few specimens of the rocks. The State House is built 

i bed of Slate Clay dipping at an angle of 45° about overlaid with 

lider formation and injected with quartz some seams of which are four 
hes in thickness & others as thin as a sheet of paper. At a marble yard 
wn I found several large blocks of excellent granite obtained near 
irche Cove about three miles distant from this place. Rich. M Gaines 
erly U § District Atty for Mississippi long a resident of Natchez & 

} within a few years has removed to Chicot County near Gaines’ land 
ng arrived this morning to take his seat as Senator from his County 
He immediately accosted me on the Subject of a Geological Survey of 
Arkansas which he said it was his intention to originate I put a Copy 
f my report on Mississippi in his hands which he had not seen and was 
anxious to examine, and he urged me strongly not to return home untill 
he had time to mature his plan on which he desired to confer with me, 
and if I should go to the Hot Springs to return this way. Made enquiry 
t several places as to conveyance & found that the Stage does not pass 
arer than about 23 miles of the Springs and traveling that part of the 
ite chiefly at night I would have no opportunity of seeing or examin 
ing the country: Could make no other arrangement to get there at pres 
ent and no boat being here and the stage not starting homeward before 
Tuesday I am constrained to remain for the present and in the meantime 
consider of Mr Gaines proposal. Went again to the Office of Secretary of 
State in the Capitol & took a long walk late in the afternoon near the U 
S Arsenal and around the residence of Cap Albert Pike, the distin- 
guished lawyer & Poet of Arkansas Author of the ‘‘Hymn of the An- 
gels’’ ete. Capt P. has just returned here after a long absence. He has 
just received a fee of $160,000 for the recovery of a claim of near a mil- 
m of dollars of the Creek Indians against the U. States. He was in the 
Mexican War as a Captain of Dragoons under Col. formerly Governor 
Yell who fell in one of the Battles there Met with Col Horace F Wal- 
worth formerly of Natchez but for many years a very large Planter at 
Point Chicot on the Mississippi but who has recently sold his land and 
negroes for $300,000 —, Mr Walworth has been blind & is lead about by 
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his servant man. We had known each other for more than thirty y 


, 


but had not met for a considerable period: Oceupying a room two d 
from my own he Sent his servant after Supper to request me to visit hi: 
when we had a long conversation relative to our mutual acquaintances 
to his own affairs and old times, which was quite pleasant & interesting 
reviving many old & slumbering recollections 

The River is yet very high but has fallen at least five feet A Boat is 
expected down from Fort Smith & it is thought the late rise will bring y 
some from below {Marginal note] Received a letter from my daughter 
Wife & grandchildren have been sick but are better. 


Sunday 2d November 1856 


I saw yesterday Mr Rector an old man formerly I believe U States 
Marshall and brother of the Surveyor General and otherwise a pro 
inent man in the State, residing in the northern part near the Indian T, 
ritory, and the same who is referred to in a burlesque poem of Capt Pik 
as ‘‘the fine old gentleman of Arkansas living near the Indian line’ 
Walked along the Bank of the River in front of the Anthony House : 
down to the Mass of rock above the Steam Boat landing It is I presw 
a metamorphic Sand Stone injected with Quartz and indurated by h 

I could detect no mica in it. The Slate Clay is much contorted and son 
of the Strata vertical indicating great disturbance by upheaval. Mr 
Gaines approached me again on the Subject of a Geological Survey 
Arkansas Said he should eall on Govr Conway tomorrow place my r 
port in his hands and endeavor to get him to send in a special messagi 
the Legislature recommending the appointment of a Geologist. 

Mr Robt Harper loaned me the ‘‘Sketches and Burlesques of J 
Phoenix’’ of California. Those of his career as Editor of the San Dieg 
Herald and his military survey and reconnaisance of a Rail road rout 
from San Francisco and Mission Dolores are very Spicy and exceeding!) 
humorous burlesques. Col Walworth sent again to invite me to sit wit! 
him in his room and I remained engaged in interesting conversation wit! 
him on past times, our early associations and his own fortunes & career 
from the period when I first knew him in 1816 a poor Clerk to the pres 


ent as a rich planter worth 4 or 500,000$ Partly cloudy all day & warm 


Monday 3d November 1856 


Quite warm with a good rain last night. The clouds partially cisap- 
peared and the Sun put forth with considerable power but was soon o! 
scured again. Heavy shower in the afternoon with some hail & thunde! 
rather cooler but still quite cloudy: At the State House in the forenoo! 
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ganized by election of Genl Mitchell as Speaker & the Senate 
Mr Hampton President of that body. The organization of the 


ises not being completed no message was sent in bv the Governor: 
ng a large quantity of the Nova culit piled on one of 


f the back streets 


| upon enquiry that it was obtained about 50 miles distant and ten 


from the hot Springs where it is found in inexhaustible quarries 


hence it is brought by waggons and is obtained in blocks of var 


s sizes, some of them more than a foot in thickness ‘‘ 


used for whet 
s, razor hones, ete. 
ipper stratuin is that used & is of the best quality the und rlying 


ing somewhat fractured by the pressure of the Superincumbent 


It is shipped to Jeffersonville and New Albany Indiana wher 


re it 18 cut 


suitable sizes and sold to wholesale dealers there for about $16 dol! 


indred The cost at quarries is from 1.75 to $4 per hundred 
is. 1 was informed that two hundred tons at least was shipped in the 


esent year: A company at New Albany own about 50 acres of land con 


ning this Stone which was bought at Government price $1.25 per acre 
manufacturing house in Sheffield England have recently given an 
r for the hones to the amount of $5000. It has superceeded the Tur 
Oil Stone almost entirely and is regarded as the very best material 
ace of the globe for cutlers. So far it has only been found in 


¢ 


nsas in the vicinity of the Hot Springs and Prof Silliman has in 
] | 


nsequence given it the name of ‘‘Arkansite’’ There are several varie 


sof it Some of it colored & varigated by stripes of black white blue 


w. The value therefore of 200 tons at 15$ per hundred allowing 
’ first cost transportation & cutting is $400,000. The entire cotton 

f Arkansas in 1849 was 
es worth at 30 per bale $ these blanks were never filled] There is 


; 


» be very good coal within twenty five miles of Little Rock and very 
r lead ore within ten miles. Sketched a Project of a law providing 

Geological Survey of Arkansas, which I handed to Mr. Gaines. He 
ms much opposed to my return home for the present and wishes to 


{ 


duce me to Govr Conway Cigars ete to this date $1.00 

Tuesday 4 Nowe mbe r 1856 
- day for holding the Presidential Election. Being out of my State 
ill lose my vote. It would however be lost in any event as the Buck- 


sic] party will carry this State & Mississippi by large majori- 


nd windy morning. Called at the office of the official Democratu 
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*aper and subscribed for it for Six months for the purpose of learning 
the proceedings of the Legislature in the event of the project of a G: 
logical Survey of the State being agitated. 

The Umpire a large class Sternwheel Boat owned by Cap Pennewit 
who was on Board arrived down the River from Van Buren soon after 
dinner Went on board & took passage. 

Col Walworth & Mr. Robt W Harper passengers also 


Tavern Bill Anthony House —— 8.50 
Subseription to paper 1.00 
Porterage Harper Mag: & Cigars 75 

10.25 


Wednesday 5 November 1856 


The freight of the Umpire to Little Rock was flour Bacon & apples. 0! 
the first she brought 650 Sacks from the Mills above of the apples Ca; 
Pennywit informs me that large quantities of very fine variety are raised 
in the northern part of the State & hundreds of waggon loads are taken t 
the Southern part of the State. As usual the promise to get off in a 
hour or two was not kept & boat laid at the landing all night during 
which another Sternwheel boat of same class the Exchange came up fron 
Napoleon 





Left Little Rock about half past 9 oclock in the morning. Stopped 
casionally to get cotton & wood and tied up at Pine Bluff about 11 oe! 
at night. Fare coarse and badly cooked and Berths intolerable. Beauti 
ful clear day & moonlight night. 


Thursday 6 November 1856 


Got off from Pine Bluff before sun rize. Cloudy windy day & quite ¢ 
Rose this morning with a very sore stiff back occasioned by a hole in the 
bottom of my berth. Wooded at Mrs Clays ‘‘Deshay Place’’ connect 
with the Quappa Village plantation adjoining it in the rear. Went 
shore & into the gin house which is drawn by an inclined wheel with sis 
mules upon it driving two 65 Saw ginstands making 8 Bales per day. 0! 
of McCombs Lever presses is attached to it. The cotton is picked bolls 
and all & the fragments of bolls and trash form half the pile of seed. Cr 
about 900 Bales. Tied up for the night below Post of Arkansas. 


Friday 7 November 1856 


Ran down & through the Cutoff into White River and down the Mis 
sissippi to Napoleon where we arrived about 11 oclock in a heavy 








1 


Pp 


’s Wharf Boat till morning 
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ontinued more or less till after night. All on the Qui vive to get 
lligence as to Presidential election Two large boats passed up late in 
fternoon reporting a majority for Fillmore of 3800 in New Orleans 
small class boats passed down about 9 or 10 oclock but did not touch 
er wharfboat. At about 10 P.M. the S B National from St Louis 
o & we transferred ourselves & baggage some 6 or 8 passengers on 


rd of her Found her a clean neat Boat with good clean comfortable 


hs which was quite a treat. Turned very cold with high wind last 
enses passage ete from Little Rock $13.25 


Saturday 8 November 1856 


eold morning keen north wind Got off from Napoleon about 3 
k this morning Put Col H. F. Walworth off at his place about 4 
s below Gaines’ landing. Passed Providence after night. Quite cold. 


I 


Sunday 9 November 1856 


ssed mouth of the Yazoo about sunrise, touched at Vicksburg and 
| other points & put out freight at Waterproof at 8 in the evening 
| learned my Brother Lloyd was lying sick at the house of Mrs 
Arrived at Natchez about 1 oclock at night and remained on Wil 


Very eold night 


ssage and Porterage $8.25 
1 with me 200 
rned with 104 


$ 96 Expended on the trip. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Dumas Malone. \ 
XIII, XIV, XV and XVI (New York: Charles Scribner’s $ 
1933. Vol. XIII, 649 pp., Vol. XIV, 648 pp., Vol. XV, 647 pp., \ 
XVI, 621 pp. $12.50 each.) 

In notices of earlier volumes in the series, the reviewer has endeavored 
to evaluate the Dictionary. The volumes now listed continue to exemp ify 
both the excellencies and the defects of their predecessors, and to a 
them detailed notice would be, for readers of the former estimates 
supererogatory. Alphabetically, the volumes listed advance the enterpris 
from Mills to Seward. Numerically, they admit over 2500 more deceased 
Americans to the portals of the Dictionary, and conclude the third qu 
ter of the entire twenty-volume undertaking. 

The solid contribution of the Dictionary is, of course, the presentat 
of the more pertinent facts about the lives of the thousands of individ 
whose sketches it contains. A work so vast, written by so many 
tributors, neeessarily contains many errors of detail, and many debata! 
interpretations which the editor cannot check. In the random comment 
that. follows, attention is called to some of those which the reviewer | 
chanced to note. 

Captain John Montrésor (XIII, 101) did not ‘‘relieve’’ the garrisor 
of Detroit in 1763, if the usual meaning of this statement is intend: 


he did bring to Detroit a detachment reinforcing the garrison, which 
continued for many weeks to be warmly besieged. Oliver Newberry 
(XIII, 446) removed to Detroit in 1820, instead of 1826. It was probably 
Oliver rather than his younger brother Walter (XIII, 447) who “‘! 
the imagination’’ to foresee the future importance of Chicago as 
business center. Clark Mills, sculptor of the Jackson statue (XIII, 4) was 
38 years old in 1848, and had been modeling for 13 years; ‘‘y 
man,’’ does not properly describe his status when this commission was 
tendered him. George Morgan did not ‘‘command Fort Pitt during t! 
Revolution’’ (XIII, 186), as his own biography (ibid., 170) sufficient 
shows. Fredrika Bremer’s given name is mangled anew in the sketc! 
Anna Mowatt (XIII, 296). Bement, Illinois, is similarly mangled in 
Philip Moxom’s sketch (XIII, 301). Captain John O’Fallon (XIII, 655 
was stationed at Fort Howard (Green Bay) prior to his resignation from 
the army in 1818. Major Robert Rogers (XVI, 108) did not proceed 
west to Shawneetown in 1760; he proceeded to Detroit, and thence nort! 


434 
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siight distance beyond Port Hluron, vhert he abandoned his 

objective. The sketch of Sacagawea (XVI, 278) does not con 

\Loses Ordway ¢~ spelling of the name; he gave it as ‘‘Sah-eah 

Henry R. Schooleraft’s first wife (XVI, 457) was a half-blood 
woman, not a ‘‘quarter-blood.’’ 

Billy Caldwell (XVI, 376) half-blood son of Colonel William Cald 

Britis 


17 


all, he is wholly undeserving of a biographer so distantly ae 


Indian Department, deserves inclusion in the Di 


| with the facts of his career. Even his name is man-handled (the 

ppears not to understand that *‘‘Sauganash’’ was a mere nick 

which meant ‘‘ Englishman’’), his place of birth is mis-stated, and 
rnity as well-established as that of any historical character 

ned. Both titles assigned him, ‘‘sub-chief’’ and ‘‘ captain of the 

Department’’ are of questionable accuracy. During the War 

1512 he was one of the many captains in the British Indian Depart 

d later, at Chicago, was a chieftain of the Potawatomi. His part 

ng the Kinzie family at Chicago is described, but his more signifi 

in the River Raisin massacre is left unmentioned. The sketch 

le serves to illustrate two serious defects of editorial procedure 

the management of the Dictionary is addicted: the assignment 

‘ters to biographers of a distant state or section than the one to 

the subject belonged, and capriciousness, in the choice of the sub 

ts assigned. Colonel William Caldwell, father of Billy, was a far abler 
han his son, and led a career of far greater historical significances 

the son is in the Dictionary and the father is not. One seeks in vain 

rational explanation of such, procedure. Perhaps the two defects 

to really boil down to one: too little reliance upon the local 

‘al scholarship of the several states of the Union, and too little 

command its coéperation and its special knowledge 


Detroit Public Inbrary M. M. Qvatrr 
French Foundations, 1680-1693. Edited by Theodore Calvin Pease 
nd Raymond C. Werner. Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
labrary, Vol. XXIII French Series, Vol. I. (Springfield, Illinois 
[llinois State Historical Library, 1934. xiv + 426 pp 

n the late Clarence W. Alvord wrote in 1918 for the Centennial 


The Illinois Country, 1673-1878. he gave the first conseeutive ae 


f 


e 


nt of the French oeeupation of the upper Mississippi Valley that had 
that time been presented. He gathered his material from many 

es, some of which had never been published. It was with the 

rht of supplying in part this lack of French sources that the present 


‘’s have put forth this volume, and knowing the frequent criticism 
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of translated sources, they have forestalled this by printing both t} 
original French text and the translation on the same page. 

After paying their respects to the previous publications of sour 
material on the ninety years of French occupation, by the historica 
activities of New York, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the editors state t} 
the present volume contains material for no new interpretation of this 
early period, but only throws light on the every day activities, the em 
ployers of labor, and the financial and commercial aspects of their enter 
prise. For this purpose the larger part of the documents consists of {| 


{ 


contracts entered into between the proprietors of the Lllinois establis| 
ment, La Salle, Tonty, and La Forest, and their engagés and subordi 
nates. Many of these contracts were found in the Palais de Justic 
Montreal; others in the valuable collection of French documents pr 
sented to the Chicago Historical Society by Dr. Otto L. Schmidt. 

The series opens with a description of the Illinois country written iz 
1680 by La Salle and closes with the so-called De Gannes memoir from 
the Newberry library, Chicago. The publication of this last document 
would justify the volume, if it had no other worth. It has long been 
known that this narrative was the work of Pierre Deliette, nephew 
Tonty and commandant in the Illinois for many years. It is not onl) 
the fullest and most accurate account of the physical aspects of the coun 
try, its flora and fauna, and of the habits and customs of the Illinois 
Indians, but it presents facts not otherwise known, such as the remova 
of Fort St. Louis from the ‘‘ Rock’’ (now ealled Starved Rock) to Peoria 
Lake during 1691-92, and the relocation of Indian tribes, for instance the 
Miami on Root River of Wisconsin, a habitat not previously identified. 

The volume likewise gives in full detail several of the instructions sent 
to New France by the ministry at Versailles, showing the meticulous 
care exercised for every feature of the governor’s administration, a 
paternalism which in the end was not justified by results. 

The choice of the documents, the editing, and translations are all 
excellent, as would be expected from the Illinois faculty. If the reviewer 
wished to be critical, she would say that the number of very similar 
engagement contracts might have been cut down, or the documents 
abbreviated. She also prefers keeping the French forms of proper names 
as Henry de Tonty, as he wrote it himself; but this is simply a matter 
of taste. The volume is a distinct contribution to the sources for the 
French beginnings and its enumeration as volume one leads to the hope 
of others equally as valuable to follow. 

The volume closes with a list of the documents and an index, the latter 
of which leaves something to be desired. 


a 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin LovutsE PHELPS KELLOGG 
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war of Treasury Books 1 Se ptembde r 1698 to 31 July 1699, Vol. 
XIV. Prepared by William A. Shaw. (London: Published by His 
Majesty ’s Stationery Office, 1934. viii +- 601 pp. 1£ 10s. Od 

since Dr. Shaw’s admirable introductory volume, published sev 
vears ago, covers the entire series of Treasury documents from 
to 1702, the present volume contains no introduction and only a few 
rds of formal preface. The volume is given over entirely to abstracts 
iments and an index. As in other volumes of the series, abstracts 
r documents drawn from a dozen different series of treasury archives, 
most important being the Treasury Minute Book, which occupies 
a hundred pages. Abstracts from the several out-letter books con 
a large part of the remainder. The items covered are in such vast 
uber and variety that they will supply the historian with many de 
i facts, but they are very forbidding to one who would draw from 
iny generalizations. 
It is interesting to note how much of the financing of this period was 
by tallies, or treasury bills, usually drawn against some anticipated 
enue, especially the two million pounds to be received from the New 
ist India Company. These tallies passed at a discount apparently 
nting to about the equal of two years’ interest, probably ten or 
elve percent, and were often disposed of in large blocks through 
‘okers. Dr. Shaw points out in his introductory volume how this and 


lar practices of the day were closely approaching the issuance of 


er money. 
Al other isolated point of interest iS the eolonial subordination advo 
by Sir Isaac Newton in a report on the proposal to establish a mint 


and. However outstanding Newton may have been in mathematies, 


| 
ir 


ertainly did not rise above his times in colonial theories 
e index of this volume, prepared by Mr. W. G. Santer of the Public 
Record Office, deserves special commendation. There are a hundred and 
ir pages in the index of names and places and sixty-nine pages in the 
subject index. The one criticism of many publications issued by the Pub- 
Record Office is the inadequacy of the subject index. No such fault 
‘an be found with this volume. 
Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GovuLp 
A Bibliography of British History (1700-1715): With Special Reference 
to the Reign of Queen Anne, Vol. I, 1700-1707. By William Thomas 
Morgan. (Bloomington, Indiana: The Author, 1934. xvii + 524 pp.) 
In his preface Professor Morgan states that he is attempting to keep 
a promise made some years ago to publish ‘‘a comprehensive bibliography 
the reign of Queen Anne.’’ As the title shows, this volume and the 
e to follow will cover a slightly greater period than the reign of Anne. 


y 
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Volume one is divided into ten chapters. The first one is devoted 
bibliographical aids; the second to pamphlets and memoirs publis| 
before 1700; and the remaining eight are devoted to pamphlets 
memoirs published each year from 1700 to 1707. Later volumes yij!! 
continue the list of pamphlets and memoirs published each year 
1708 to 1716, and will then deal with correspondence, periodical » 
rial, plays, secondary works and unpublished manuscripts. 

The bibliographical aids given in the first chapter are not confin 
the years 1700 to 1715. Both specialists in the field and comparatiy: 
ginners will find the contents of this chapter valuable. The pamphlets a: 
memoirs in the remaining nine chapters are listed alphabetically. Whe: 
a pamphlet is anonymous or the name of the author is not definit: 
known, it is listed under the first word of the title. Thus the alphabet 
arrangement is a combination of names of authors and of titles. 

In compiling this bibliography the author has made use of the 1 
important libraries in America, England, and Europe. However, 1 
of the pamphlets listed in this volume are to be found in the Bodleia 
the British Museum, the Bibliotheque Nationale, and the libraries 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and McGill. The most serious omission in this 
section, as Professor Morgan admits, is the result of his inability 
utilize intensively the Rosebery Collection, the Goldsmith Library, a 
the pamphlets at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Naturally all phases of British history are not treated with equ 
emphasis. Comparatively little attention is given to Scotland, Ireland 
Wales, and to the British Empire as a whole. The American Colonies 
and the West Indies receive more attention than other parts of th 
empire. Local history and genealogy are considered beyond the scope 
this particular work. 

Students of early eighteenth century England have every reason to f\ 
grateful to the author for the time and energy which he has devoted 1 
gathering the material for this bibliography and for the skill and 
patience he has shown in the difficult problems of classification. Whe: 
the comprehensive index to authors and titles, which will be placed at 
the end of the last volume of the set, is available this bibliography 








be of even greater value. 


W. R. U. DoNALD G. BARNES 


The French Jesuits in Lower Louisiana (1700-1763). By Jean Delanglez 
S. J. Catholic University of America Studies in American Church His 
tory. Vol. XXI. (Washington: Catholie University of America, 
1935. xxvi + 549 pp.. Bibliography. ) 
Dr. Delanglez’s study evidences prodigious labor on a four year per! 
of beginnings, a twenty year period of relative inactivity, and almost 
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irs of controversy over the location, work, and a ithority ol the 


ree ecclesiastical districts into which Louisiana was divided in 
re reduced to two in 1722 with the recall of the Carmelites and 
on of their district to that of the Capuchins in lower Louisiana. 
listrict of the Jesuits and of the Priests of the Foreign Missions 
d to inelude the Illinois settlements and the country along the 
ri River. Father de Beaubois, Superior of the Jesuit Missionaries 
[\linois Country, aroused the ire of Company and Capuchin alike 
nuch talk and by his plan for salaries for missionaries, for their 
issage on vessels, for possession of a plantation, and for a home 
agent or superior in New Orleans. There was opposition, further, 
se of his plan to separate the French from the Indian settlements 
nois, because of his friendship with Bienville, because of the 
s not being consulted in regard to plans for Ursuline work in 
na, and because a Jesuit instead of a Capuchin confrére of the 
p of Quebee was to become the Ursuline Superior. Father de Beau- 
was finally recalled 
struggle did not end here. Capuchins constantly questioned Jesuit 
rs of vicar-general and charged violation of their agreement with 
Company. Neither type of complaint could be substantiated. Adverse 
tions rather than lack of interest explained paucity of conversions; 
Jesuits gathered in great numbers in New Orleans was not true; that 
eceived the Bishop of Quebec in order to secure the vicar-general- 
p was groundless; that they should baptize slaves and perform mar- 
for them on their plantation was an established right; finally, the 
ry hospital, the chaplaincy of which the Jesuits had acquired, was 
by the king’s money which gave Capuchins no exclusive claim 
rtheless the Jesuits of Louisiana were suppressed in 1763. 
the meantime much had been accomplished over a large area. Jesuit 
naries in general were proven men of exceptional qualities as at- 
| by this account of their private lives, their religious influence, 
literary achievements, their economic activities, and their political 
author professes no attempt to disguise his sympathies for the 
ts. A greater service to historians would have been rendered by an 
npt at a more nearly impartial study. Much of the material quoted 
well have been analyzed and omitted or placed in notes or appen- 
There is undue textual discussion of sources and the style is some- 
involved and at times difficult. The English text shows an inter- 
¢ Latin influence tinged with the most modern American 
re is a good index and an especially valuable bibliography. 


lowa State College V. AuTOoN Moopy 
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First Settlers of Ye Plantations of Piscataway and Woodbridge Oli; 
East New Jersey, 1664-1714: A Period of Fifty Years. By Orra 
Eugene Monnette. Part Six. (Los Angeles: The Author, 1934 
pp. Maps. $10.00.) 

This is a continuation of Part Five in the series which is to be eon 
plete in eight or more parts. In these pages Dr. Monnette carries on in 
his unique manner. Approximately one-fourth of the space is used for 
material not directly related to the subject of parts five and six. T| 
reader is informed that this ‘‘ will not lengthen the pages of Part Six ‘1 
immoderate proportions — No Text will be Lost or Forced out 
Place’.’” On the other hand in the advance notice the compiler points 


392 


out that the ‘‘increased paging and number of illustrations’’ has e1 
hanced the costs. Such topies as ‘‘Muck-raking in Genealogy,’’ ‘‘ The 
Real Genealogist,’’ ‘‘ Personal Criticism of Others,’’ ‘‘The Case against 
Town and County Histories,’’ not to mention the reproduction of Chrisi 
mas cards, letters, and reviews of former parts of the series might well 
have been omitted. The serious student will find the important contr 
bution of this part in the records of the families of the first settlers, th: 
cemetery inscriptions, the marriage records, the records of deeds and 
land patents, the old maps and illustrations. Here is a mine of material 
which will be more usable as soon as the index appears. 


W.R. U. Jacos C. MEYER 


The Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By Samuel Flagg Bemis 
The Foundations of American Diplomacy, 1775-1823. Vol. 1. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. xiv + 293 pp. Appen 
dix, bibliography, maps. $3.50.) 

The book under review is the first of a series of two volumes on the 
foundations of American diplomacy (1775-1823) by Professor Samuel 
Flagg Bemis; it is based on a prolonged study of the original sources 
many of which, notably those found in Dutch and Spanish archives, have 
not heretofore been extensively used by American scholars. Footnot: 
citations are to printed editions of the sources insofar as they are avail- 
able and authentic ; otherwise references are made directly to the original 
manuscripts. Extensive use, with appraisement, has also been mac: 
important historical monographs touching special phases of the subject 
The narrative is a model of compression. Though writing on a highly 
complicated subject the author has succeeded in presenting a clear view 
of the whole scene with a minimum of repetition; it is difficult to see 
how there could have been less. He has also eliminated many unnecessary 
details, thus leaving sufficient space for a vigorous discussion of moot 
questions, of parties, policies, and personalities. 
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A perusal of the pages discloses that the whole international situation 
Europe in the Revolutionary era hinged upon the intervention of 
ance in this country’s behalf; that American efforts abroad were 
rectly or indirectly affected by every move in the diplomatic field. 


d so Professor Bemis gives relatively more space than usual to purely 


European questions, though not too much in view of the whole situation. 
An illustration may be found in the intervention of France in the 
Bavarian Succession question (1779). A cardinal point of French policy 
‘as to prevent war from breaking out on the Continent over some ques- 
tion not relevant to the prevailing French interest, which at the moment 
meerned the winning of the war with England, and the achieving of 
American independence. Thus when Prussia and Austria were on the 
rge of open hostilities Vergennes offered the mediation of France, 
h, backed by Russia, resulted in the peace of Teschen. This action 
presented the first tangible fruit of Vergennes’ diplomacy — the 
restoration of French prestige in Europe. Again, the whole ques 

m of the Armed Neutrality of 1780, touching the problem of 
neutral trade which affected in varying degrees all the belligerent parties, 
receives fresh treatment. With respect to Spanish intervention, there 

‘etold the fairly well-known story of the motives of the Spanish 

rt, and the tortuous negotiations with France. But new light is 
hrown on the Spanish efforts at mediation which was pressed with a 
ew not only of securing Gibraltar without becoming involved in the 
general war, but of preventing the achievement of American independ- 
ence. The details of this intrigue are interesting. 

New and important facts are also supplied respecting the peace set- 
tlement (1781-83). The failure of the mediation efforts of Austria, to 
which Vergennes was not an unwilling listener, was due largely to the 
bstinaney of George III; and that failure saved the day for the Amer- 
‘ans. The mediation proposal in question contemplated a long-time truce 
itt possidetis between England and the Colonies, the acceptance of which, 
in 1781, would have been fatal to independence. 

It is the author’s conclusion, based on documentary evidence, that 
Jay’s suspicion concerning the import of Rayneval’s successive missions 
to England were thoroughly justified. Moreover, it was not Jay who 
initiated the first infraction of the instructions of Congress to consult 
with the French on each stage of the negotiations; it is indisputably 
shown that Franklin was responsible. The proposal. for the acquisition 
of Canada, which was on the list of ‘‘ advisable articles,’’ was not dropped 
because of delays for which Jay has been blamed; it was due to the 
exigencies of the general situation, and Franklin agreed to eliminate 
the demand. The ‘‘ephemeral’’ incursions of George Rogers Clark in the 
Northwest in no way influenced the final outcome of the negotiations. 
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The reviewer has detected but one or two minor statements p. 96 
which it is believed require some amplification to avoid misunderstanding 
It is not strictly correct to say that the royal proclamation of 1763 ‘‘f 
bade all further settlement’’ in the Indian reservation. The text of 
document itself will hardly permit the interpretation mentioned, es; 
cially when related to antecedent and subsequent discussions and polic 
The statement, furthermore, that the northern boundary of West F 
da was changed to provide a government for the British settlements j; 
the Natchez district is not the real explanation ; it was due rather to pres 
sure of English land speculators. 


or 
A | 


The volume contains five maps, each one superimposed on a copy 
the first impression of the third edition of Mitchell’s map of 1755, illus 
trating various phases of the text. An appendix embodies an extensiy 
bibliographic note on the sources used in the preparation of the w 
which supplements similar matter in the footnotes. There is als 
adequate index. 


Washington, D. C. CLARENCE E. Carrer 

The Fall of Poland in Contemporary American Opinion. By Miecisla 
Haiman. (Chicago: Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 19 
xvi + 271 pp. Frontispiece.) 


IS 


The author’s object is ‘‘to reveal a forgotten episode in the history 
American idealism and to strengthen the ancient ties of friendshi; 
between the United States and Poland.’’ He sketches the historical bac! 
ground for the period under consideration in some twenty odd pag 
This introduction is followed by some two hundred and fifty odd pa 
of contemporary evidence mostly from American newspapers. The ex 
tracts are arranged chronologically under twelve heads as follows: ‘‘T 
First Break in the Yoke,’’ ‘‘The Constitution of the Third of Ma 
‘“‘The Confederation of Targowieca,’’ ‘‘The Polish-Russian War 


_ 


1792,’’ ‘*‘The King at Targowiea,’’ ‘‘The Second Partition,’’ ‘‘T! 
Last Diet of the Republic,’’ ‘‘The Kosciuszko Insurrection,’’ *‘T! 
Third Partition,’’ and three additional sections on Kosciuszko. The ex 


tracts are not woven into a narrative but are left to speak for the 
selves except for the footnotes. As is to be expected in extracts son 
times contradict each other. In such cases the author in the footnotes 


attempts to inform the reader as to which account is true and whic! 
false. 


In the historical introduction one finds assertions which histori 
might challenge. The reader is informed that the American Confedera 
tion was ‘‘a total failure.’’ Apparently the author has not read Was! 
ington’s letter to Lafayette of June 18, 1788. Again it is implied 


f 


4 
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sses in America were acquainted with Poland’s history and in- 
ns. In the mind of the author ‘‘the Polish Revolution was histor 

ess important than the American or the French.’’ The attitude 
iverneur Morris is given as though it were representative of 
in opinion even after Morris was no longer minister to France. 


. Polish Revolution is said to have absorbed more attention in America 


time than any other event of international importance, excepting 

the French Revolution. As one looks through the indexes of the 
tings of Washington, the three Adamses, Jefferson, and Madison one 
is references to Poland far from numerous as compared to those to 
r European countries. In the memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Poland 
‘s below Persia and China in this respect. 
Americans did see some relation between their own form of gov 
nment and that of Poland. They looked upon Poland as fighting for 


rty against despotism. But as the author points out: ‘‘If Poland was 


A iit 


t mentioned by name there certainly was no lack of toasts to the general 
ess of the ‘heroic battlers for the right’ and liberty, and the destrue- 
f all tyrants.’’ In other words Americans were intensely interested 
cause of liberty whether the struggle between liberty and despot- 
happened to be in Poland, Russia, Italy, Germany, or France. The 
ir that despotism might conquer Europe and then attack America was 
st universal among the people. 
[here is an index but no bibliography. 


W.R. U. Jacos ©. MEYER 


ntier Ohio, 1788-1803. By Randolph Chandler Downes. Ohio Histori- 
ul Collections. Vol. IIL. (Columbus: The Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 1935. xiv + 280 pp. Bibliography and maps.) 
Professor Downes has done an excellent piece of work and one which 
promises even better things from him in the future. The story of the 
Northwest Territory down to the admission of Ohio has long since be- 
me one to be written and rewritten from conventional source mate- 
rials; but Mr. Downes has approached the standard situations with fresh 
materials and from fresh viewpoints. 
Mr. Downes more or less deliberately planned his study as a supple- 
ment to Mr. Bond’s admirable Civilization in the Old Northwest. Ac- 
rdingly it is a series of successive studies rather than a comprehensive 
One of those studies deals with Indian wars and treaties from 
788 to 1795. Another approaches once more the old story of the political 
neuvers and intrigue for the division of the Northwest Territory which 
ilminated in the admission of Ohio as a state. Here, especially, Mr. 


Vownes’s work will supersede all earlier accounts. His analysis of the 
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situation is exhaustive and for the first time makes it thoroughly int, 
ligible. Other studies in the book deal with the population of early Ohj 
its religious practices, and its trade. ‘‘The Reign of Winthrop Sargent 
and ‘‘ Political Reform’’ are the titles of two other chapters which suf 
ciently indicate their content. 

For material, Mr. Downes has ransacked the Library of Congress, ; 
Wisconsin Historical Society, the Illinois State Historical Library, { 
Detroit Publie Library, and, of course, the important collections at | 
lumbus, Cleveland, and Marietta, using also the pertinent printed sour 
As has already been indicated, his use of material is highly effectiv 

The only criticism that can fairly be alleged against Mr. Downes js 
that he occasionally yields to prejudice or sympathy. It is not cert 
that fervent and emotional frontier religion is less valid than ‘‘a « 
dignified and cultured reaction to the mysteries of life and death’’ 
88). However unjustly they were treated by the United States, 
Delaware, Shawnee, and Mingo had not possessed the lands of the upper 
Ohio ‘‘from time immemorial’’ (p. 4). The present reviewer is mor 
which takes the sting out of one of Little Turtle’s most caustic remarks 
and at that, a missing ‘‘n’’ in the same line is scrupulously restored i: 
brackets! The type face of the Ohio Historical Collections might 
reconsidered ; on page 82, which treats of the Zanes and Zanesville 
capital Z’s are far too emphatie. 

But it is far easier to correct such minor defects than to find some 
capable of emulating Mr. Downes’s industry, vigor, and freshness 
viewpoint. 


inclined to sympathize when careless editing causes an omission (| 


University of Illinois THEODORE CALVIN PEas! 


Early American Books and Printing. By John T. Winterich. (Boston 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. xii + 253 pp. Lllustr 
tions. $2.50.) 

Mr. Winterich’s book is excellent narrative reading for all persons 
interested in collecting books or in browsing in early American literary 
history. He introduces readers to early American books, newspapers 
magazines, printers, publishers, authors, and editors, as well as to 
famous bibliographies, bibliographers, and historians. It is a fascinating 
book, opening to unaequainted minds the world of the past made bright 
by such men as Isaiah Thomas, William Dunlap, Samuel Kettell, Oscar 
Wegelin, Charles P. Hildeburn, P. K. Foley, Joseph Sabin, Freder 
Hudson, Paul Leicester Ford, Charles Evans, Wilberforce Eames, Lav 
rence C. Wroth, Victor Hugo Paltsits, Clarence S. Brigham, Frank Lu 
ther Mott, and Ralph Leslie Rusk. 

The first eight chapters deal with the Colonial and Revolutionary pe 
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he material is arranged chronologically in general, and is grouped 


the 


ject and for narrative interest. The early books about America, 


rst press at Cambridge, Massachusetts, the Bradfords in Philadel- 


, and New York, Benjamin Franklin, colonial newspapers and maga- 
the manufacture of printing materials and paper, and notes on 
American writers are all treated in an entertaining manner and 
. bibliographical point of view. 
seems unfortunate, however, that the author has not given the reader 
irer picture of the literary content of some of his categories. The 
er of his writing admitted brief comment, and he indulged his eriti- 

se occasionally. The nature of early American newspapers (chapter 

iid have been more informingly set forth if he had referred, for 

ince, to some of the summarizing comment to be found in Dr. Eliza 

Cook’s Literary Influences in Colonial Newspapers (1912). Like- 

n chapter VIII, in his discussions of early American fiction and 


1 
i 


the paragraphs had been brighter, it seems had mention been 
of some of the reneral descriptions to be found in such books as 
Early American Novel (1907), Dr. Carl Van 


Dr. Lillie D. Loshe’s The 
and Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn’s 


oren’s The American Novel (1921 
story of the American Drama (1923 
i book so filled with facts on many things, it is natural that slips 
ecur. For illustration, in commenting on early American magazines, 
Winterich states that they ‘‘began as an extension of the newspaper 
nd remained for a considerable time thereafter, a topical review, a 
mary, a digest.’’ Now this is broadly true, yet in a certain spiritual 
ial untrue. In the first forty years the editors included men who 
‘ofessionally lawyers, ministers, historians, and educators; 
not activated by the spirit of printers and newspaper editors, but 
desire to publish miscellanies worthy of being bound into fit furni- 
Winterich also suggests the 


they 


TT 
pit 


for the libraries of gentlemen. Mr. 

jlvania Magazine ‘‘might have become the first conspicuously sue- 
ful American magazine if Aitken had been more publisher than 
‘iot, and if he had not engaged the services of another Thomas’’ 
mas Paine. This hardly fits the facts. The magazine was not conceived 
the restless spirit of the approaching war, but to emphasize literature, 
nufacture, science, and the arts. Aitken’s mind was green with mem- 
ries of Great Britain; he was no firebrand, and he was not overly ‘‘ pa- 


tic’’ in 1775 and 1776 when he solidly supported the colonial side. 


Paine, coming to the magazine after its first issue, greatly increased its 


reulation. Furthermore, he probably retired as editor in 1775 and not 
1776 as Mr. Winterich believes. Rising prices, and the war, and gen- 
magazine. 

Lyon N. RicHARDSON 


olonial conditions brought an end to the 


R.U 
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The First Century of American Literature, 1770-1870. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee. (New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1935. viii + 6) 
pp. $3.50.) 


This valuable summary completes Professor Pattee’s process of writ 
s I 1 


; 


ing a history of American literature. To the teaching and exposition 
this subject he has given the work of his life. He undertook labor in ¢! 
field in its early stage; few, such as Samuel Lorenzo Knapp, Charles 
Francis Richardson, Kate Sanborn, and Moses Coit Tyler, prec 
him. He began teaching in the last century; in 1915 he published 
History of American Literature since 1870; in 1930 he added his « 
fully studied, conservative criticism of still later authors in The Ney 
American Literature; and between these two studies he gave his re} 
on a special field in The Development of the American Short St 
(1923). 

During all this time he left unwritten his account of the major peri 
between 1770 and 1870. It is as well he did, for the past twenty year 
have been remarkable for the growth of careful, able scholarship 
American literature. It now embraces a body of knowledge, of fact 
interpretation, worthy a major place in the departmentalization p: 
gram of present day colleges. By waiting as long as he did, Profess 
Pattee has been able to draw from a number of scholarly records a 
thentic data for his synthesis of the various movements recount: 
his survey. 

This advance in scholarship has permitted Professor Pattee to writ 
a different kind of summary text than he could have done had | 
written earlier. Sixteen chapters are devoted to the period from 177 
to 1815. Not only the usual chapters may be found, but sections 
included dealing with the early novel, the ‘‘Boston Style’’ of D« 
Cruscanism, travelers and emigrés, the rise of the reviews, the peri 
sal essay, the beginnings of native humor, and the rise of New Y 
as a literary center. 

Similarly, the second period, from 1815 to 1835 and later, is treat 
not only in usual chapters but also in chapters on the discovery of th 
Indian, the annuals and gift books, the South, and the short story. T! 
third period, from 1835 to 1870, includes chapters on Seba Smith and ¢! 
new humor, the ‘‘magazinists,’’ the ‘‘feminine ’fifties,’? and The A! 
lantic Monthly. 

The reviewer has used all his allotted space in this descriptive ac 
because the value of Professor Pattee’s book lies in his synthesis. He has 
written a good text book. He has omitted many authorities, but he 
admirably compressed a vast field. He has added little that is factu 
new, but he has summarized and in an orderly manner used the work 
of some of the scholars who by their specializations have altered a! 
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ed the reader's comprehension of American literature. He has 


pe 
d the changing values, the shifting of emphasis, the elements 
ewly appreciated as powerful influences or important contributions 
ature. Finally, in his summaries he has offered his own best 
al beliefs, and sought, in a way, to do a history of the American 
W. R. U. Lyon N. RicHarpson 


sactvons of the Supreme Court of the Te rritory of Mi higan, 1805- 
1814. Edited by William Wirt Blume. 2 vols. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1935. Vol. I, liv + 632 pp Vol. Il. 
vi+ 515 pp. Diagrams and map.) 

lhe expression ‘‘unlocking the treasuries of the trial courts’’ has been 

elsewhere. It is, however, applicable to this compilation of materials 

the records of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Michigan. 

ere are but few similar publications that unlock the treasuries and 
‘them readily available to historians and lawyers. 

introduction to the work is a valuable summary of the legal organ- 

n of the Territory of Michigan which had been successively French 

rritory, English territory, a part of the Northwest Territory, and a 
rt of Indiana Territory. 

[he work itself contains a Calendar of Cases, including lists of journal 
ntries, lists of papers in the files together with various notes and com 
nts, a reprint of the journal of the court, and reprints of selected 
pers. The whole is admirably cross-referenced and indexed 
[he period covered by these records is one characterized by a chaotic 
ndition in territorial government; Professor Bond ealls it ‘‘The F «seo 
Michigan.’’ The records of the court, however, indicate an orderly 
iministration of justice under the classical common law procedure 
re is no evidence of any attempt to adapt that procedure to frontier 
ditions; it appears to the contrary that the lawyers and judges were 
rping conditions to fit the formal procedure. 
t is interesting to read in an indictment for murder, ‘‘that Kiskacon, a 
iway Indian Man, commonly called the Chippaway Rogue not 
ng the fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced 
the instigations of the Devil . . . did kill and murder.’’ 
In the same case a story of the frontier is coldly set forth in the in- 
rsement of the marshal on the capias when he says, ‘‘I have taken the 
of the above named Kiscacon, an Indian In obedience to this Capias 
Sunday the 31st day of July and in bringing him to prison he was 
rescued from me by an Indian called Little Cedar, his son and other 
ns unknown.’’ 
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The conflict with the British over the seizure of deserters on American 
soil is involved in a group of five cases (19, 20, 21, 22 and 23). Indic 
ments were returned against certain British officers for assault and ba: 
tery. Upon a verdict of guilty severe fines and imprisonment wer 
posed, but a few days later, after motions in mitigation were heard 
sentences were reduced to fines of a few cents. 





Another group of cases involves slavery (9, 60, 76, 77, and 186). In 
case recovery was allowed for the purchase price of a slave, but in another 
the court refused to permit its process to issue at the suit of a Canadia 
owner to apprehend his slaves. The opinion of Judge Woodward in 
case 1s worthy of careful examination by both historians and lawyers 

The case of Weaver v. Smart (Case 78) will be of interest to lawy 
Here a court, having doubtful jurisdiction in equity, entertains a | 
seeking relief from the rigors of the common law. The ease indicates t} 
in 1806 equity had not yet fallen into fixed and narrow categories 





was broad, granting relief to one ‘‘remydiless in the premisses by 
strict rules of the Common Law.”’ 

rr e ° . ° > . 

lhis collection of cases will take a lawyer away from his reports and 
precedents and give him some conception of the broad seope of judi 
administration. The historian will find a wealth of material bearing 
frontier life and conditions in a period of utmost interest. 


W. R. U.z Wma. W. Dawson 


The General Epistle of the Latter Day Saints, Dated: Winter Quarters 
Nebraska, December 23, 1847, and constituting the earliest know 
example of printing in the present state of Nebraska. By Douglas 
C. MeMurtrie. (Chicago: The Black Cat Press, 1935. 16+ 5 
Facsimile of the original edition of the Epistle.) 

A faesimile copy of the first General Epistle of the Latter Day Saints 
issued by the council of twelve of the Mormon Church at Winter Quar 
ters, Nebraska, on December 23, 1847, is reprinted on the last sev 
pages of this short work. The Fpistle, itself, is a report on the state 
Mormon Church affairs, as seen by the leaders of that Church, during 
the years 1846 and 1847. The Epistle is also a prospectus concerning th 
advantages of the Great Salt Lake basin as a gathering place for th 
**Saints,’’ seattered ‘‘abroad and dispersed throughout the earth.’’ In 
his diseussion of the Epistle, Mr. MeMurtrie makes no attempt to explai! 
or interpret its contents. His sole purpose is to show why he thinks this 
Epistle was the first piece of printing done within the boundaries of ¢! 
present state of Nebraska. He seems to have accomplished his purpos' 
For those who are interested in this fact of typography, this work would 
be of interest. Mr. MeMurtrie has also made even more accessible tha! 
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to a pamphlet of value for those interested in the history of the 


ons 


Viama Umversity W. J. McNirr 


{ilantic and Slavery. By the Hon. H. A. Wyndham. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. villi + 311 pp. Maps. $4.50 





Certainly one of the most baftling contradictions of post-renalssance 
rialism was the contrast between the ‘‘abstentionist’’ policy of 
stern Europe in Africa and her ‘‘ penetrative’’ policy in the Americas. 
inds. commerce, and rich natural resources of the ‘‘ dark continent’’ 
| seem to have offered as many inducements to national or individual 
lity as did those of the Western World; the coasts of the two areas 
explored contemporaneously ; and obviously the natives of the Congo 
no greater an obstacle to settlement than the Indians of Virginia. 
no tide of white settlers pushed eastward from the Atlantic littoral 
Africa; the representatives of European countries and companies scat- 
din the fringe of posts along the African coast submitted to shocking 
lignities and were compelled to purchase the good will of the blacks 
the home governments in Europe had not yet undertaken the 
ssion of eivilizing Africa with troops and warships or of protecting 
nal honor and profitable economic interests by similar methods. Yet 
the other shore of the Atlantic the white men were debarking mis- 
naries, conquerors, and settlers; seizing land by fraud and by treaty; 
‘ing the Indians to tutelage and serfdom, and importing Negro slaves 
the very districts of Africa whose independence the Europeans saw 
respect. 
[he present volume, The Atlantic and Slavery, describes, if it does not 
ys explain, this interesting dichotomy. Its scope is inaccurately pic- 
by the title. The material, for instance, is not confined to slavery 
since the largest section of the book is devoted to the conflict between 
the white men and the natives of North and South America and to the 
iried dependent status which resulted for the Indian. Even though the 
style is compact, it is impossible to compress all of the Atlantic area into 
ume of three hundred pages. Inevitably sample areas are chosen 
(hus the discussion of British Indian policy on the North American 
mainland ineludes only the colonies south of Pennsylvania; the Dutch 
lonial enterprises in South America are sighted while the Portuguese 
| Spanish are given a completer treatment. Although there are many 
exceptions, for example, the valuable description of the mechanism of the 
slave trade in Africa, the volume is not a social or economic history of 
slavery. It deseribes, rather, the institutions of race relationship as 
shaped by legislation, proclamation, and action. Attention is given to 
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the convenient relationalizations that lie behind policy and to the eon. 
flict between officials and philanthropists in the home country and those 
who were actually ‘‘making history’’ on the racial frontier. The treat 
ment stops at 1800, a further volume in the series on imperial trustee. 
ship will continue the narrative. For the specialists in the separate fields 
here brought together, this volume will bring little new information: as 
an introduction to a larger subject, it is soberly written, unbiased, and 
useful. There is an index and several maps which actually aid the text 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. Kirkianp 


Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar: Troubadour and Crusader. By Herbert 
Pickens Gambrell. (Dallas: Southwest Press, 1934. xvii + 317 pp 
Illustrations and map, and bibliography. $2.00.) 

In the foreword of his Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, Professor Gam 
brell of the department of history of Southern Methodist Universit, 
reveals that he set himself the task not only of following the career of ‘' 





gallant and courageous gentleman’’ but also of considering ‘‘some of ¢ 
many interesting movements which formed the background’’ of thos 
incidents in which Lamar played a part. He ‘‘set the stage’’ for Lamar 
by observing how his native state of Georgia moulded his character and 
by picturing ‘‘ politics and society in the Republic of Texas.’’ The for 
word is so challenging that the reader will want to read the biography 
Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, the younger brother of Lucius Quintus 
Cincinnatus Lamar and uncle of L. Q. C. Lamar Jr., who distinguished 
himself in Southern polities. 

The first four chapters carry the story from the birth of Lamar o: 
August 16, 1798, to the close of 1835 and deal with his education and 
training in Warren and Putnam County, his editorship of the Cahawba 
(Alabama) Press, his appointment as secretary of Governor George M 
Troup, his defeat for Congress in 1833, and with his organization of th 
State Rights Party in Georgia. The next four chapters portray his par 
ticipation in the struggle for Terian independence, his rapid rise 1 
military positions, and his courage at Velasco in upholdng the treaty 
made with Santa Anna. Then follow five chapters which trace the career 
of Lamar as vice-president and president, 1836 to 1841. In his messag 
of December 21, 1838, to the Congress of Texas he said that cu/tivated 
mind is the guardian genius of Democracy and asked Congress for ° 
liberal endowment which will be adequate to the general diffusion of 
good rudimental (sic) education in every district of the Republic, and 
to the establishment of a University where the highest branches of 
science may be taught.’’ Lamar wanted to ‘‘lay the foundation of a grea 
empire in Texas’’ and suggested the present site of the Texas capitol t 
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the seat of future empire.’’ He pursued a vigorous Indian policy ; 

lsov ne approved a good homestead law to stimulate immigration to 

is: and he undertook the capture of Santa Fe in 1841. The last two 

ters trace the life of Lamar through the period from 1841 to 1859 

il with his services in the war with Mexico, his term in the legis 

of Texas, his denunciation of the Compromise of 1850, his appoint 

nt as minister to Argentina and then to Niearagua, and his death at 
intry home in Richmond, Texas, on December 19, 1859 

Professor Gambrell’s art as a writer is emphasized by the vividness and 

r which direct quotations from contemporary letters, diaries, ad 

resses, and newspapers have given the narrative. Ten illustrations 

rially enhance the value of the book. The author’s sound scholarship 

erywhere in evidence, and his careful research has produced a biog 

which will enjoy, deservedly, a great popularity and will be 

| by many among their choice literary and historical possessions, 

se it was written as Lamar wanted history written, not merely as 

mple chronicling of events’’ but also with the ‘‘motives of th 

rs’’ portrayed. 


University of Texas R. L. Brese.e 


{ Diary with Reminiscences of the War and Refugee Life in the Shen 
doah Valley, 1860-1865. By Mrs. Cornelia McDonald. Supple 
ented by Hunter MeDonald. (Nashville: Cullom & Ghertner Com 
ny, 1934. xvi + 540 pp. Maps and illustrations 
s is the diary of a woman, well-born and gently reared, kept during 
cyclonic years 1862-1863 at the request of her husband who was 
sent with the southern army. When the war began, she was living in | 
ry in Winchester, Virginia, with a large and carefree family and a 
nial circle of friends. Her next-door neighbor was Senator James 
M. Mason, who was captured with John Slidell on the ‘‘Trent.’’ When 
var ended, her husband and son were dead, her home and property 
stroyed, and she with seven young children were adrift and penniless 
During these years when she was swept from security to destitution, she | 
endured almost every sorrow, privation, and indignity that can come 
woman living in invaded territory in time of war. It is not to be 
pected that her diary is a dispassionate record of events; it has the 
erness of death in it, but no dolorous strain of self-pity. Under every 
ivement she was resolute and courageous; under every humiliation, 
id and defiant. She delighted in the London Punch’s ‘‘ Bull Runners.’’ 
She scorned ‘‘the festive Congressmen ... with their wives, daughters 
1 sweethearts, on the outskirts of the army, seated in luxurious ear- 
riages, with hampers packed with champagne and all good things to 
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regale themselves withal, as from a safe distance they would view the 
triumphant career of their Invincibles as they made the rebels bite the 
dust, and then march over their traitorous corpses to Richmond.’’ She 
would, she confided to her diary, give even her six little boys if they were 
old enough ‘‘rather than see her [Virginia] subject to an impudent 
upstart race who have heretofore been content to follow her lead.’’ She 
did not approve of slavery. As a little girl she had on Saturday nights 
seen the negro men come into her father’s library and place on the table 
before him the money they had earned by their week’s work in the 
oyster boats. This, even then, she felt to be unspeakably unjust. She 
thought the North hated the slaveholders, not slavery; she was very 
certain the ‘‘vulgar railsplitter who had sneaked into Washington in 
disguise’? was no humanitarian, else why had the overtures of Vir 
ginia’s peace commission been rejected? Why had he embarked on a 
war which would cost infinitely more than all those ‘‘ wasteful respon 
sibilities’’ which the majority of southern people would have been only 
too glad to get rid of had there been any practicable disposition of them‘ 

The diary, unstudied and spontaneous, is a skillful narrative of war 
through a woman’s eyes. The writer stood at the gate the whole day 
through waiting to hear what any chance passerby might have to tell 
She mourned, not twenty or a hundred men slain in battle, but ‘‘ Ber 
White . . . his mother’s only son and he a mere boy; Key Buchanan, his 
boyish face pale and altered. . . I could not bear to look at his childis! 


figure and fair forehead ... Wood begged when he fell that he [a com 
rade| would have his body removed and taken out of reach of horses’ 
or men’s trampling feet. . . I saw a wagon pass on its way up the street 


and in it a stiff, straight form covered with a sheet. It was poor Matt 
White on his way to his mother.’’ It is an interesting commentary that 
when she found an enemy officer ‘‘gentlemanly’’ — as was the young 
New York captain, quartered in her home, who walked for hours with 
her sick child in his arms — she explained it by the fact that he ‘‘had 
been in the old army,’’ — that is, in the regular U. S. Army. 

After Winchester was sacked, with her home destroyed and her hus- 
band dead, she fled to Lexington and was there when it, too, was !aid 
waste. Here the diary ends, but in 1875 she completed the reminiscences 
for her children and these memoirs follow the diary. They record the 
trivia of reconstruction days which are often more revealing than weighty 
matters. It speaks well for her courage that the hungry little boys who 
gathered around her in Lexington in 1865 grew up to be useful and suc 
cessful men of affairs. One of them annotated his mother’s diary and 
prepared the detailed genealogical study which comprises the second 
half of the volume. The genealogy can be interesting only to the family 
concerned, but in the diary and reminiscences the student and historian 
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find revealed in intimate and authoritative fashion what war means 


, civilian and a woman. 


versity of Virginia THoMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


ls of the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C. Edited 
Maud Burr Morris. Vol. 35-36. (Washington: Columbia His- 
torical Society, 1935. vill + 350 pp. Illustrations 
[he Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., presents in the 
rty-first year of its corporate existence a volume of fifteen papers, read 
re the society between 1931 and 1934, four of the contributions being 
president, Mr. Allen C. Clark. It is not easy for an outsider to 
iate with entire fairness the relative merits of a number of articles 
ing almost wholly with matters of local interest, but the present 
ewer ventures to assert that the leading contribution is that on 
Washington Newspaper Correspondents,’’ by Fred A. Emery. An 
‘ienced newspaper man himself, Mr. Emery has woven together a 
lable and interesting account of the great and the near-great who 
at some time since 1800 acted as special reporters in the national 
|. His list includes such well-known characters as Joseph Gales, 
mes Gordon Bennett, Joseph Pulitzer, Carl Schurz, and Henry Wat 
rson. Mr. Emery also pays his respects in delightfully intimate fashion 
the National Press Club and to the Gridiron Club. Likewise related 
the newspaper business is another article, enlivened by anecdotes, on 
The Old Globe Offices and the Publishers,’’ by Washington Topham 
ree obituaries stand out among the remaining contributions: Enoch 
\. Chase’s ‘‘Doetor William Tindall,’’ John C. Proctor’s ‘‘Belva Ann 
cwood,’’ and J. Eliot Wright’s ‘‘ Washington Topham.’’ For the 
nefit of the uninitiated it may be noted that Dr. Tindall, a Civil War 
teran, served the District of Columbia as a civil employee for sixty 
ree years; Mrs. Lockwood was an able lawyer, and a champion of 
men’s rights; and Mr. Topham, in the hours free from his business 
supervising the manufacture of Topham trunks and leather goods, 


T 


was an enthusiastic amateur historian. The longest contribution to the 
me, “‘Origin of the Federal City,’’ is not so much a formal article, 

s the author, Mr. Clark, points out, as a collection of enactments, let 
rs, and miscellaneous quotations dealing with the business transactions 
tween the original owners of the land which now constitutes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the purchasing agents for the national government. 
The volume has been earefully edited by Miss Maud B. Morris, there 
being but one noticeable slip which escaped her attention —a dis- 
repancy of $4,500,000 between two statements as to the amount of a 
settlement seeured by Mrs. Lockwood in favor of the Cherokee Indians 
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(pp. 197, 215). Twenty-three illustrations lend interest and value to the 
individual papers. 

Since the contributions are largely of a factual nature the reviewer 
is not called upon to scrutinize interpretations and conclusions, save jn 
one instance, while the battle in 1862 between the ‘‘Monitor’’ and the 





‘*Virginia’’ is credited with revolutionizing the navies of the world 

184). The recent work of Professor Baxter of Harvard, The Introduct 

of the Ironclad Warship (Cambridge, 1933), published shortly after the 
statement in question was made, will supply the required modification as 
to the effect of that historic combat. Otherwise the contributors to this 
volume of records have shown a fine regard for accuracy of detail 
resulting in an achievement which could only have been improved had 


equal care been given to the literary form of presentation. 


Brown University Jarvis M. Mors: 


Hampton and His Red Shirts: South Carolina’s Deliverance in 187: 
By Alfred B. Williams. Revised Edition. (Charleston; Walker, 
Evans and Cogswell Company, 1935. 460 pp. Illustrations. $2.50 

There used to be a saying in South Carolina that the state could | 
counted on running wild every thirty-three years. The Red Shirt cam 

paign, of 1876, conformed perfectly to this rule in wildness, though ix 

point of time, it came a bit before its day. The story is simple. Contem 

plating the election of 1876, most white South Carolinians had come t 

believe that the best way to escape the worst corruptions of Recor 

struction government would be to support Daniel Chamberlain, as the 
least objectionable of Republican aspirants for the governorship ; but th: 

Hamburg riot changed the whole outlook in a moment. The people now 

solemnly resolved to nominate a ‘‘Straight-out’’ Democratic ticket from 

top to bottom and call upon Wade Hampton to lead. Hampton accepted, 
and now for the next four months he and his advisers developed and ap 
plied a strategy as smooth and successful as ever they devised in th 
eampaigns of the Civil War. 

Starting with the ‘‘ Mississippi plan,’’ which had worked so well i 
that state a few years previously, the South Carolinians carried out 
system of intimidation, persuasion, and control of the negroes, whic! 


came to be a sort of marvel to succeeding generations. Armed with 


/ 


pistols of thirty-eight calibre or larger, they mounted horses, 
and even oxen, and attending every Republican gathering, with the silent 
argument of such foree demanded a division of time in the speaking: 


they milled among the crowds, and each selecting a negro to watch, pr! 


Or- 


vately threatened to shoot him if he raised a disturbanee; they 
‘ ° . 1a 
ganzed hundreds of rifle clubs, and obeying proclamations to disban¢, 
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nized as missionary societies, sewing circles, and dancing clubs, 


‘ = 


with the inevitable rifle as their chief interest: th ‘vy established 


orable boyeott against negroes and white Republicans who re 
vote the Democratic ticket, turning them out of employment 
iding all contacts with them; they converted federal troops int 
is by giving them enthusiastic welcomes; and in many other ways 
at down the opposition but always just within the law. Early 
is campaign the Red Shirt was adopted as the insignia of this 
sistible movement. 

w bloody riots were precipitated, but the surprise is that there 
no more, for the negroes were likewise armed. Hampton invaded 
part of the state and made more than forty speeches. Thousands 
vroes were converted to Democracy, and donning the Red Shirts 

varaded with the whites. Practically all of the white Republicans 
ssed Jordan,’’ as the act of joining the Democrats was ealled. On 
n day, there was trickery and intimidation on all sides, employed 
th parties, and the returns remained to be squabbled over for 
ths. The practical result was that South Carolina was counted for 
blican Hayes and Democratic Hampton, and this was what South 
lina had most hoped for — home rule. 
And these are the things about which Mr. Williams wrote. They are 
ld in the best style or with the most logical organization, and Mr 
Williams, now dead, made no pretense of being ‘‘a literary person.’’ He 
in old time newspaper reporter, who lived through the events he 
ted and followed Hampton on his campaign. This book was written 
years after the Red Shirt days and first appeared as articles in two 
South Carolina newspapers; but the author did not depend wholly on 
nemory. He made liberal use of the contemporary newspapers, in fact 
beral was he with the details of hundreds of county conventions 
olitical rallies. In this respect the book is too much a chronological 
mpilation ; but it is lively and straightforward when disentangled from 


+ +» 


ls. Though there are no scholarly devices such as footn 


otes and 


graphy, there is no reason to doubt the reliability of this work. 


LV niversity of Georgia E. Merton COULTER 


Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrative Law 

ind Procedure. Part Three. Volume A. By I. L. Sharfman. (New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1935. xiv + 684 pp. $4.50 

Students of history will soon be trying to explain the rapid growth of 

idministrative agencies set up during the era of the New Deal. It is 

suggested that when this is undertaken, that they turn to the studies of 


Professor Sharfman dealing with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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They will receive much help. The Interstate Commerce Commission jx 
this country’s outstanding agency of administrative control. In the first 
part of this work, the author discusses the extent and diversity of th, 
commission’s tasks. He ranges over just about the entire field of Amer. 
ica’s industrial history. The acts of 1906, 1913, and 1920 stand as mil, 
stones in the evolution of the Commission’s activities. The Commission's 
growth is reflected not only in the statistical tables, applications, and 
other proceedings, but is also noted in the volume of published decisions 
the amount of expenditures, and size of personnel. From the organization 
of the Commission in 1887, to 1906, only eleven volumes of Reports wer, 
issued. From 1906 to 1920, forty-five volumes were issued. From 192 





to 1930, a period of less than eleven years, 113 volumes were issued, about 
double the output of the preceding thirty-three years. A glance at 
personnel, and its expenditures also reveals some amazing developments 


S 


In 1888, the first full year of the commission’s existence, its expenditures 
amounted to slightly more than $113,000. In 1907, the expenditures 
reached $538,000. In 1920, they amounted to $5,542,000. In 1930, the 
reached $8,124,000. The growth of personnel tells somewhat the san 
story. In 1887, the commission’s entire staff consisted of eleven employees 
By 1906, the number had reached 221. By 1913, the number reached 731, 
and by 1917, 2,254. In 1930, the number was approximately 2,000. T! 
membership of the commission itself has increased from five to elever 

But it is not sheer growth of personnel or increased expenditures that 
marks the commission’s expansion. Rather, it is the scope of responsibi 
ties and duties that have either been taken over by the commission, or 
assigned to it. The valuation project is probably the commission’s major 
activity. Any attempt to seek the value of properties tied up in 250,00 
miles of railroad lines, owned by hundreds of companies, would seem t 
be an impossible task. To achieve a complete inventory of the properties 
of such companies, to determine how their facilities might be reproduced 
under conditions existing on valuation date, and to ascertain for the mass 
of items, prices for any period, has been a stupendous undertaking. Fo! 
lowing the valuation project, comes a chapter on ‘‘The Control of Or- 
ganization and Finance.’’ This activity of the commission is of con 
paratively recent origin, dating chiefly from the Transportation Act 
1920. The author holds that the greatest opportunity given the comn 
sion to influence railroad policies comes from its power to pass UJ 
security issues. On the whole, the performance of the commission, in this 
field, has been most creditable. 

Professor Sharfman’s conclusions are most significant. It is his opinion 
that the I. C. C. may, in the exercise of its many powers, be blazing 
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accumulating experiences in a degree never suspected in 1920 
ay point toward a fuller public control of all ind 


i ndustries. 


ersity of Pittsburgh JOHN WM 


OLIVER 


and Nocial Problems and Condations of #i 


ie Nouthern Appa 
ims. By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Bureau of 

me Economies, and Forest Service. United States Department of 
\criculture, Miscellaneous Publication, No. 205 W ashingto1 
.d States Government Printing Office, 1935. ii + 184 
Graphs. 50e. 


eatise is a part of the literature of social planning, ; 


i preliminary 
‘the important problems of adjustment which confront th 
f the Southern Appalachians. It represents a codpera 


inquiry into actual conditions. At times, however, quest 





wing are raised: ‘‘should new factories be built where 


number of their needed personnel may continue to live in the 


homes, or should such factories be built in the larger town 


ereby stimulating greater urban concentration and a continued 


lation of rural communities?’’ 


it is a possible basis for the reformation of society it deserves 


ite criticism than is here possible. Although n 


nuch evidence I 


ind intellectual retardation is mentioned, it does not attempt t 
the relative value of the human material or the relative cost of 


n. It assumes that government ean do all 


things. Only parts 


Southern Appalachians are included in the study, and the prob 
estigated are by no means confined to the area studied. Why 
( 


inty, West Virginia, should be omitted and the city of Hunt 


n included does not appear. This arbitrary delimitation of the 
ffect the conclusions seriously, but it does minimize the extent 
problems and the wisdom and resources necessary to their solu 
Certain statements need further explanation, as, ‘‘ During the last 


t 


‘century, manufacturing in the South largely regained the 


rela 
position it held a century earlier’’ (p. 85). One may also ask whether 

ngthening span of life can be ignored in calculating population 
nves Dp 134 ? 


(he useful features of the study may also be but briefly indicated. It 
vs the period since 1900 in respect to land utilization, farm organ 
markets, transportation, manufactures, public finance 

tion 


. education 
changes, living conditions, and religious organizations. More 
Uf the space is devoted to excellent maps and charts, which show 


t geographie factors have produced a great variety of conditions. Indus- 











| 
| 
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trialization has concentrated people on poorer lands and exploited 
resources without regard to the future. Isolated communities have 


LOST 


touch with the outside world and conditions of living are distinctly w 
favorable, small wealth and numbers making impossible adequate go) 
ernmental and social agencies, while a large birth rate overtaxes 
family. 

The historian will find this work valuable for its detailed pictur: 
the region and its illustration of the present functioning of government 


JoHN D. Barnuari 
West Liberty State Teacher’s College, West Virginia 


Jane Addams of Hull House. By Winifred E. Wise. (New York: Ha 
court, Brace, and Company, 1935. xii + 255 pp. Bibliography 
illustrations. $2.50. ) 

Although this is a book for young people it adds something to ever 





one’s knowledge, for Miss Wise has made good use of the reminiscences 
of friends of Jane Addams and of her schoolgirl essays and compositions 
The charm and sense of humor of the great social worker are more clear}; 
brought out than in much that has been written and said of the founde: 
of Hull House. Indeed, the pages are alive with a warm, human g 
with amusing anecdotes, and with the magnificent devotion, patience, a1 
courage of the woman who, in the approved fashion of American ind 
vidualism, set about teaching her neighbors in the slums of Chicago t 
simplest lessons of charity, democracy, self-respect, tolerance, and si 
improvement. It is also clear that Miss Addams in much the same w 
set about the even more difficult task of trying to teach the rulers of t 
great mid-western metropolis elementary lessons in honesty and 
application of the methods of good-housekeeping to civic affairs 

Even a popular book for youthful readers might well do certain things 
which this one fails to do. There is no hint at all that the personal ex 
ample which Miss Addams set was not altogether a realistic nor an eff 
tive program for recapturing and preserving the spirit of democrat 
fellowship which had been associated with certain aspects of the fro 
tier life which was so rapidly disappearing. The average reader of t! 
book will be left with the impression that Hull House succeeded in its 
purpose of bringing about great improvements in living standards, « 
tural opportunities for the immigrant and civie reform. Miss Wis 
might have evaluated the effectiveness of the program and methods 
Hull House in terms of the changing economic and class relationships 


American life. She might also have emphasized somewhat more the polg 
nant suffering of Jane Addams after the United States entered th 
World War, and have dealt more constructively with her work for 
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rnational peace. All this could have been done in terms simple enough 
the American youth of today to understand, and it could have been 
furthermore, without belittling the truly great and heroic qualities 


h Jane Addams possessed. 
Smith College MERLE CURT! 


in Foreign Policy in the Post-War Years. By Frank H. Simonds. 

Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. x + 160 pp. $2.00. 
s small volume of 160 pages constitutes the Albert Shaw Lectures 
Diplomatic History delivered in 1935 at the Johns Hopkins Univer 
In an introduction and six chapters, its author attempts a general 
ilar survey of American foreign policy since the Great War. His 
r ation is suggested by the chapter titles: ‘‘the economie aspect,’’ 
rid peace,’’ ‘‘seeurity,’’ ‘‘disarmament,’’ ‘‘from Wilson to Roose 
and ‘‘the future.’’ There is much of Mr. Simonds’ interpretation, 

me suggestions for future policy 


Mr. Simonds’ attitude to the League is stated when he says: 
Precisely to the degree that the League has become the agency of the 
impions of existing treaty law, it has become unacceptable to those 
demand revision whether on ethnie or economie grounds. In the end 
re it is condemned to decline to the status of a ‘‘rump’’ par! 
! ‘omposed exclusively of those satisfied nations for whom the ex 
¢ treaty law is the guarantee of possession of unequal benefits (pp 
TR_19 


is the post-war economic policy of the United States to have 
‘always chaotie and not infrequently catastrophic’’ (p. 44). As to 


\merican attitude toward world peace, he observes that ‘‘the Amer 


ple wanted a world peace profitable to themselves without paying 


They wanted gain without responsibility’’ (p. 58). The American 
was constructed ‘‘almost exclusively with the idea of holding the 
ppines against Japan’’ (p. 70), and both the United States and 

Britain were ‘‘resolved to restrict Japanese strength to limits 
h would constitute no threat to their several interests in the Far 

st’’ (p. 74 


vasionally Mr. Simonds’ style is enlivened by such statements 


as: 


Always in the American minds there existed the conviction that there 
iS some Mysterious connection between the smallness of the American 


Army and the greatness of the American passion for peace (p. 103 
\s to the Far East, he concludes that the American government should 
andon all pretense to interfere by words.’’ The Hoover-Stimson 
icy Should be renouneed for it was ‘‘at once provocative and without 
etical effect’’ (p. 155 


ersity of Ke ntucky PauL H. Crypt! 
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History of the Americas: A Syllabus with Maps. By Herbert Eug 
Bolton. New Edition. (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935. xxiy 
365 pp. $2.40.) 

This elaborate syllabus for a course on the history of the Wester 
Hemisphere is divided into two almost equal parts, Colonial Am 
and the American Nations. Each part is further divided into lectur 
Each lecture has its synopsis, outline, map or maps, and references { 
which the required and the general readings are to be selected. In 
tion there are eight lists of books from each of which the student js ; 
select one book. 





The synopses are interesting and no doubt serve a useful purpos 
centering the attention of the student for his preparation. They gi\ 
preview of the ground to be covered. But there are always dange: 
brief summaries. As one reads (Lecture XXXVI), ‘‘The seizure o! 
Chesapeake prepared American sentiment for war with England, bu 
Madison tried an embargo instead. Europeans smiled. . . . Congress 
declared war when it was too late. The United States was unprepar: 
some questions arise. Who seized the Chesapeake? Was it Mad 
embargo? Did official England see only humor in the embargo? [i 
country was unprepared should one argue that Congress declared 
too late? In this case the price paid for brevity seems too high. 

The outlines for the lectures are excellent. The references provid 
options in the required as well as in the general readings so there mig 
be almost no common reading among the students of the course. T! 
has its disadvantages but it was probably done because of the library 
facilities. There is little emphasis on primary sources. 

In general the maps are well arranged and add much to the usefulness 
of the syllabus. In the lecture on the discovery of America the m 
assignment seems entirely too heavy. The student is asked to study thr 
maps on which he will find among other items: Aden, Akabah, Bagd 
sahia, Bantam, Blanco, Bojador, Bakhara, Daibul, Delagoa, Good H 
Horn, Kabul, Kaffa, Macao, Madeira, Malacea, Malindi, Martaban, Mass 
wa, Mombasa, Mozambique, Multan, Muscat, Nun, Ormuz, Poti, St. Juli 
Singapore, Sofala, Sokotra, South Georgia, Surat, Tana, Timor, Turf 
Yarkand, Zafa, Zebid and the routes of Albuquerque, Cabral, Columbu 
Da Gama, Diaz, Eleano, and Magellan. If all these facts are import 
the student should be given more time for them. 

The author maintains that the day of isolation is past. With its pass 
ing he sees the passing of the emphasis on national history. But 
national history is to be replaced or supplemented would it not see! 


more logical to build up new courses on cultural areas rather tha! 
geographical areas (hemispheres) ? 
W. R. U. Jacop C. Mey! 
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Its History and People: A Umt Organization By Harold W 
Faulkner and Tyler Kepner. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
Publisher, 1934. xiii + 850 pp. Lllustrations, appendices, and maps 
$20 
Work and World: A History of Industry. By Eleanor Perret 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. xvi + 586 pp. Bibliog 
raphy, illustrations, maps, and charts. $2.12. 
itstanding feature of America: Its History and People is its unit 
ation. The word unit may be loosely described as an enlarged and 
‘lusive topic. The six units deal with the colonial period, demoe 
lustry, cultural and social aspects, international relations, and 
nt problems. Each unit includes relevant material drawn from all 
ns and periods. The text thus ignores the typical chronological or 
ugh Unit Il goes far toward supplying the political and chror 
framework which some teachers regard as indispensable 
xt is abundantly supplied with good maps and striking pictures 
lure of the authors to list the pictures is therefore a regrettable 
eht. The chapters are supplied with extensive apparatus, such as 
es, readings, reports, activities, and map projects. It is probable 
juthors have written the most inclusive textbook in American 
for high schools that is now available. It is therefore unfortunat 
index is so incomplete. On page 577, for example, there are nine 
r names, about each of which at least a brief statement is made, 
one of the nine appears in the index. There is, however, some 
n as to how extensive the index for a textbook should be. The 
s a pleasing format, an attractive page, useful appendices, and 
appealing style. It has already demonstrated its success in the 
m 
nature of Man’s Work and World is fairly indicated by its sub 
1 History of Industry. The author undertook to write a book that 
| appeal to ‘‘boys in carpentry and auto mechanics, and girls in art 
ng, dressmaking, or design.’’ She insists that the significant de- 
pments have occurred since the middle ages. Interwoven with the 
ial on industry, commerce, agriculture, natural resources, and 
r there is a slender thread of political narrative. The book is 
ped with a reasonable number of clear and well-chosen pictures, 
{a number of maps, all of which are placed at the back of the book 
s difficult to estimate the utility of this unusual attempt to merge 
tieal and industrial history. It seems well designed to appeal to those 


nts for whom it was written. 


ersity of Minnesota Epcar B. WESLEY 
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Our Dynamic Society. By Mabel A. Elliott, Frances E. Merrill, Dorot 
Grauerholz Wright, and Charles O. Wright. (New York: Harper 
and Brother, Publishers, 1935. viii + 380 pp. Chapter references 


questions, discussions, and problems. $1.68.) 





Any one at all acquainted with the recent development of secondar 
school textbooks in the social sciences is well aware of the significa: 
improvement in their manufacture and content. Competition am 
publishers has helped to account for improvement in appearance; posi 
war disillusionment, economic depression, and sounder scholarshiy 
done much to give these books an atmosphere of refreshing realism. Th 
latter tendency was well under way even before the Commission on t 
Social Studies in their Conclusions and Recommendations insisted that 
*‘the program of social science instruction should provide for a realist 
study of the life, institutions, and culture of contemporary America. |: 
doing this it cannot omit study of the inefficiencies, the corruptions, ¢} 
tensions, the conflicts, the contradictions and the injustices of the ag 
or consideration of the material and spiritual potentialities impli: 
man’s mastery of natural foreces.’’ 

Typical of the newer textbook, is Our Dynamic Society. A sociolog 
honestly written as this is, could hardly avoid a realistic study of Amer 
‘an civilization. Diselaiming ‘‘omniscience that would enable then 
know what the future order will be or should be,’’ the authors attempt t 
picture social conditions as they are and ‘‘to develop a critical and 
sympathetic understanding of society.’’ In the thirty-eight chapters 
the individual, the family, and the community this aim comes clos 
achievement. The educational equipment is in line with modern pedagog 


each chapter concluding with ‘‘summarizing questions,’’ ‘‘eclass diseus 
sions and activities,’’ ‘‘ecommunity problems,’’ and references, bot! 
the teacher and student. In physical appearance the book is featur 
numerous original line cuts in the impressionistic and modernistic m 
ner. 

Although as yet largely an elective subject, secondary school courses 1! 
sociology, especially in the Middle West, are increasing rapidly. I' 
would be difficult to over-emphasize the value of sueh courses, particu 


ly when presented through the medium of a book of this type 


Smith College Haroutp U. FAauLKNER 


Is This America? By John Gibbons. (New York: E, P. Dutton & Con 
pany, Ine., 1935. vi + 226 pp. $2.50.) 
Few British men of letters have failed at some time or another to § 
cumb to the financial lure of the American lecture platform. Few 


have been able to resist the impulse to put into print their reactions t 








} 
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of the ablest of them aptly termed ‘‘the land of contrasts.’’ The 
this book, a middle-aged English journalist, having written 

ts of travels in France, Italy, Portugal, and Ireland, decided to 
America. Arriving in New York in the summer of 1931. he took 
New Orleans and then made his way leisurely back through the 
states, hiking, taking lifts from passing motorists, and riding on 
sses. He spent some time in Washington and New York but little 
timore or Philadelphia; four-fifths of the book deals with the 


south of Mason and Dixon’s line. His contacts were chiefly, 
mmon man 


would be difficult to discover a book of American impressions writ- 


a more urbane and judicial attitude or in a more friendly 


lacks the supereilious condescension of a Dickens. but it a 


iso 


close and detailed material which made such books as those of 
Hall or Harriet Martineau valuable contributions to America 


history. Furthermore the answer, geographically speaking, to t 


he 


Is This America?, is an emphatic, ‘‘No!’’ The same answer can be 
» the content and with equal emphasis. Interestingly written, the 


| of shrewd observations stimulated by the difference between 


and American customs, but it is more notable, perhaps, for 


I 


misses than for what it sees. One would never gather. for eX 


it the nation was in the throes of an economic depression. Not a 


t the plight of the sharecroppers, practically no discussion of 


mic problems, nothing about politics. Only in a few interesting 
rvations on the race problem does the author come to grips with 
more serious aspects of America. Entertaining but mainly inconse- 
the book is light reading (as it was probably intended to he 
summer hammock. It hardly pictures the real America 
ith College Harotp U. FauLKNER 
and the A A A. By Joseph Stancliffe Davis. (Washington: The 


Brookings Institution, 1935. xviii + 468 pp. Graphs and statistical 


or 


es. $3.00. 


rh written by a professional economist, this book is primarily 


in approach, all but one chapter being as free from bias and 
| opinion as could be expected on such a controversial subject. 
wheat program of the A A A has been less subject to partisan 
versy than the eotton and livestock control measures, thus lending 
the objectivity of the author. Dr. Davis goes briefly into the 


ind of the Adjustment Act, with emphasis on the period since 


‘ 
ne 


a particular leaning toward the domestic-allotment or trans 
rights plan ‘‘first brought to public attention by Professor John 











| 
| 
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D. Black in the spring of 1929’’ (p. 30). In succeeding chapters virtual); 
every phase of the evolution, administration, operation, and ¢ nse 
quences of the wheat plan are discussed in encyclopaedic detail, special] 
chapters being devoted to surplus-relief operations and the use of expor 
bounties in the Pacific Northwest. 

This is distinetly a reference work, written with the economist’s usy 
monotony ‘‘and/or’’ disdain for literary style. The ‘‘and/or’’ dey 
for example, is worked to the point of reader exhaustion. Exceptior 
should be taken for the final chapter on personal opinions where, cutting 





loose from the hampering influence of mazes of details, the author writes 
interestingly and, here and there, brilliantly though possibly n 
such a way as to convince readers with set convictions. This chapt 
represents orthodox economies in a tolerant mood, but skeptical of 
interference in the free play of economic forces. The author is 
opposed to experimentation but thinks ‘‘that available techniques 
social planning, experimentation, and control are ill developed, and ¢! 
crude experimentation on a wide front and a large scale increases t! 
risks of failure with consequent disillusionment and reaction’’ (p. 43] 
In the greatest wheat-producing state the assumption (p. 166) that 
incomes of teachers were improved on receipt of the wheat checks ir 
the various communities will, no doubt, be branded as wishful thinking 


Kansas State College FreD A. SHANNON 


The National Recovery Administration: An Analysis and Apprais 
3y Leverett S. Lyon, ef al. (Washington: The Brookings Instit 
tion, 1935. xxii+947 pp. Appendices and charts. $3.50.) 

This volume was published in April and in May the Supreme Court 
declared the NRA unconstitutional. It must have been a disappointment 
to the authors to have their labors placed so quickly in the category 
economic history, but they must have been pleased to have their apprais 
al officially endorsed. Although the constitutional aspect of the codes is 
not discussed in this book the National Industrial Recovery Act is 
demned on economic grounds in no uncertain terms. Six authors « 
tributed to the making of this very solid and scholarly tome. Mr. Lever 
ett S. Lyon was largely responsible for part I on ‘‘The Underlying 
Law’’; Mr. Paul T. Homan and Mr. Charles L. Dearing together w 
part II on ‘‘ Administrative Organization and Proeedure’’; Mr. Leon © 
Marshall contributed the factual material in part IIT on ‘‘The Wages 
and Hours Provisions of Codes’’; Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin was responsib!t 
for part LV on ‘‘The NRA and Industrial Relations’’; Mr. Lyon for par" 
V on ‘‘The NRA and the Trade Practice Problem’’; and Mr. Georg 
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rgh for part VI on ‘The NRA as a Recovery Measure.’’ Although 
s some inevitable duplication and overlapping in this joint pro 
re is complete harmony in the appraisal. 
National Recovery Administration— ‘‘a sprawling administrative 
ss.”? a ‘‘single machine performing administrative, legislative, and 
functions”’ was apparently based upon a purpose to stimu 
ending by raising wages and to encourage business by preventing 
er fall in prices. To achieve these ends a higher degree of organi 
both business and labor groups than existed was held desirabl 


| to the framing of industrial codes and the provision for collee 


irgalning The process of code-making, hasty and uncertain 





was 
insatisfactory and unscientific, and section 7(a) led to new con 
rsies. It 1s not possible to deseribe the analysis which the 


autnors 
phases of the NRA, for the study is encyclopedic. A few 

ns may, however, be given. 
NRA proy 


irchas 


vosed to promote recovery by enlarging the reali pu 
er of labor; but prices rose on the average ahead of wage rates 
both wages and prices rose the physical volume of production 


+ { 


deeline. The final conelusion is reached that ‘‘the NRA on th 


retarded recovery.’’ On the other hand approval is given to certain 
social objectives, such as the restoration of prosperity, the im 
ent of social relations, and the improvement of trade 


practices. 
however, the verdict of the authors runs decidedly against 


NIRA, 


] ) rsity of Illinois E L BOGAR' 


(; len Earth: The Story of Vanhattan’s Landed Wealth 
thur Pound. (New York: The Maemillan Company, 1935. x 
Illustrations and bibliography. $3.50. 


”) 


By Ar 
516 pp 


is book is a history of Manhattan Island in terms of land specula 
ind the appreciation in land values; the story of how the stony 
nd which the hapless Manhattoes disposed of for twenty-four dollars 


s been transformed by man’s activity into ‘‘the most valuable land, 


nd large, on the planet.’’ 
\ } 


rief account of the visit of early explorers to the shores of Manhat 


is followed by chapters devoted to the Dutch and English periods, 
hich some of the more striking real estate deals of that time 


y 


are set 
ogether with the trend of business development which then, as 


had such a marked influence upon land values. Especially notable 


some of the ventures of the English Governor, Thomas Dongan, in 
realm of land speculation. 
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In the main the treatment is topical rather than chronological, 





while the author has included a great variety of subjects, he never { 
to relate them to his underlying theme of changing land values. Under 
the title ‘‘The Money Mart — Old and New”’ he traces the history of ¢! 
financial district in relation to land valuations, while the evolution 
Broadway is brief but vividly summarized in the chapter bearing ¢| 
caption ‘‘Country Lane to White Way.’’ The migrations of bu 
and residential areas, and the inter-relations of the two, are discuss: 
two of the most significant chapters of the book —‘‘Fifth Aver 
Trade Pursues Fashion’’ and ‘‘The Swank Fifties and Above.’’ Unde: 
the headings ‘‘Oxcarts to Subways,’’ ‘‘Going Up,’’ and ‘‘ Migrations + 
and on Manhattan,’’ the transportation problem, the evolution of 
skyscraper and the coming and concentration of the different immigran: 
groups are interestingly dealt with, but, again, almost solely in relatio: 
to the basic consideration of real estate values. 

The latter portion of the book is given over to a discussion of institu 
tions and families on Manhattan who have conspicously profited from t! 
unearned increment of the land as the toil of countless millions devel- 
oped the little Dutch village into the great metropolis of today. Th 
origin, the clever management, and the enormous increase in the va 
of the landed endowments of Trinity Church and Columbia University 
are explained in considerable detail. While the reader will doubtless fe: 
that services which these institutions have rendered to the community 
abundantly justify such a concentration of land ownership, he may w 
entertain another opinion in regard to the holdings of the Astors, We 
dels, Goelets, Rhinelanders, and others, who simply sat tight and waited 
for their properties to increase in value. 

A goodly amount of research in original materials, such as lot prices 
titles, ete., has gone into the making of this book. While it is obvious!y 
intended primarily for the general reader and should be judged in 1! 
light of that fact, the serious student of history will find in it much 
value. The importance of the work would have been materially enhanced 
could the author have given something more of depth without sacrificing 
too much of breadth. It is well and interestingly written, has a satisfa 
tory index, and a bibliography in which there are a good many omissions 
of important works, among them Porter’s recent book on John Jacob 
Astor, which is of the first importance in a study of land speculation on 
Manhattan Island. 


Brown University James B. Hepcrs 
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f Agri ulture in the State of New York By ly sses Prentiss 

ck. (Albany: New York State Agricultural Society, 1933. xiii 
162 pp $5.00 

thor, who has contributed nine monographs on the fruits and 

f New York, states in the preface of this volume that ‘‘this is 


torv of agricuiture in the economie s nse’’; and that it is no 


K H ; pleads that he has merely ‘*tried to vive an ack n 
ers shaping the destinies of their common life as they took pos 
f anew land’’ and that he has deseribed ‘‘the changes and mov 


ich have multiplied the conveniences and pleasures of farm 
He has written the book ‘‘for the farmer’s fireside, not th 


assroom, or office.’ 
chief eriticism of this book is to be found in the titl t is 1 


i 


¢ to accepted historical standards and requirements, ‘‘a history 


ilture.’’ This implies much more than a popular accou 
the fireside.’’ A more modest title would have been appr 


] 


in fact a social history. Considered as such the book is to be n 
albeit the reading becomes at times somewhat tedious 
Mr. Hedrick presents the subject in twenty chapters devoted to a 
of the forest, Indian agriculture, land, colonial foundations, mi 
ns, agricultural organizations, sustaining industries, turnpikes 


try life, country food and drink, waterways, railroads, interrela 


religion and agriculture, machinery, the farm press, crops, live 
horticulture, state aid to agriculture, and problems of readjust 

[he book is profusely illustrated, containing eighty-one half-tone in 
and forty-three text figures and maps which add a great deal to 


value and interest of the text. Footnotes are omitted. A bibliography 
six pages is added. A useful index is provided. 


lowa State College Louis BERNARD SCHMIDT 


Story of Henry Howland Crapo, 1804-1869, told by Henry Howland 
Crapo in 1933. (Boston: Thomas Todd Company, Printers. 272 pp 
On July 9, 1864, a business man in Flint, Michigan, wrote to his son 
Massachusetts: 


My dear son, I can hardly realize my present position. It is only a 
tle over six years since I claimed the right to vote in Massachusetts. 
Now I stand at the head of the Republican Party in this State, which 
pects at the coming election to roll up a majority of twenty thou- 
ind for the Union Cause. My position is a very honorable one, speak 
ing after the manner of political men, and it is with no small degree 
' surprise, even to myself, that I recall my situation when a boy on 


i 





} 
| 
| 
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my father’s farm, toiling among the rocks and stones, without know} 
edge or even books, without the confidence and good manners induc 
by cultivated society, and my situation today, at the head of an intelli 
gent political party of one of the most important States in the whol, 
Union. .. 





The writer was Henry Howland Crapo, Governor of Michigan from 
1865 to 1869, whose biography written by his grandson of the same nam 
does full justice to a career as interesting and spectacular as the aboy 
quotation suggests. Crapo had distinguished himself in New Bedford 
Massachusetts, in a variety of callings when in 1858 his land and lumber 
interests in Michigan demanded his migration thither. Teaching, survey 
ing, banking, whaling-shipbuilding, insurance, horticulture, historical! re- 
search (concerning Dartmouth, Massachusetts), were all pursued wit! 
pleasure, and all except the first and the last, apparently also with finan. 
cial profit. 

In Michigan Crapo’s interests were perhaps not quite so varied as the) 
had been in Massachusetts, but in lumbering, land development, ar 
stock-breeding, he soon made himself a figure of power. Zachariah Cha: 
dler was not slow to recognize Crapo’s abilities and importance, wit! 
the result that in 1862 the latter found himself the Republican nomin 
for state senator from his district. The fact that two years later he was 
nominated and elected to succeed the popular Austin Blair as go 
ernor is a considerable tribute to the respect which his services as st 
senator for a single term had created. 

As governor of Michigan, Crapo distinguished himself by his vigor 
opposition to Andrew Johnson, his consistency in abstaining from 
use of his pardoning power, and his vetoes of many ill-advised bills for 
providing local aid for railroads. By his contemporaries he was regarded 
as a strong executive. 

The current biography, which is the first full-length story of Cray 
interesting and important career as business man and statesman, has 
been privately printed. It is to be hoped that this fact will not detract 
too much from the attention its able and impartial presentation so rich)) 
deserves. While not an exhaustive study, the book reflects the carefu 
use of valuable source materials, and throws interesting light upon the 
social and economic, as well as the political development of both Massa 
chusetts and Michigan. No serious student of the history of either can 
afford to neglect this biography. 


a 


US 





University of Michigan L. G. VANDER VELD! 
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ry of the Ohio State University. Vol. IV, The Umversity im the 
Great War. Part I, Wartime on the Campus. By Wilbur H. Siebert 
With a chapter by Carl Wittke. (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1934. xii+-331 pp. Illustrations 
The authorities at Ohio State University wisely forsaw need for ma 
s upon which to base a history of the institution’s part in the Great 
ir, appointed a War Records Committee in June, 1917 and in codpera- 
with Governor Cox’s Ohio Historical Commission abundantly pre- 
the way. Professor Siebert’s retirement from active teaching and 
ippointment as Research Professor constituted the second step. In 
nt years a large part of Professor Siebert’s time has been devoted to 
n the wartime project. Part I, ‘‘War Time on the Campus,’’ is 
t of this planning. Part II, ‘‘Ohio State Men and Women in Serv 
‘and Part III, ‘‘Our Men in Military and Naval Service,’’ are an 
ed as succeeding parts of Volume IV, History of Ohio State Uni 
iy 


IT 


Historians will probably regard much of the work as purely of local 


est, particularly to faculty and alumni. War time parades, rallies, 
ther forms of enthusiasms seem rather a hollow mockery in these 

f suffering from the consequences of the Great War. Probably few 
will eare to know what happened to Ohio Union or the College of 
stry or that of Homeopathie Medicine, or for that matter any other 
tion of a great university when students and faculty marched to 
r. Nevertheless the careful student of educational history and social 
tions will be grateful for such a detailed analysis as is here set forth 
was different. The author presents the full record of a typical Amer 
niversity community. Index, tables, illustrations, and narration 


the most exacting requirements. Statistics exhibit the effect of a war 


Wi 


nrollment. There is the usual paralysis of educational effort. Land 
institutions are under law a part of the federal system of military 
g. Ohio State University had accepted its full share of responsi 
ties. It seems to the reviewer that chapter 1 (The University, the Na 
Defense Act and the Exodus for Service), Chapter 7 (Campus 
ications during the War), and Chapter 22 (The Aftermath of the 
in the University), because of the observations of the author on 
rmanent consequences, should be emphasized 
W.R.U. EvBertT J. BENTON 
rnia: The State Everybody Loves. By Rockwell Dennis Hunt. (San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 1935. viii+84 pp 


Noy 


veral years ago former Senator James D. Phelan was induced to 
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offer two prizes for essays dealing with the development of Ameri 
California. The first prize went to Mr. Blake Ross for his essay ent 
‘*The Golden Crucible’? which was published in 1930. Dean Hunt 
‘*California — The State Everybody Loves’’ received the second pr 
and has just recently been published. 

This little essay of some 84 pages was written by the Dean of the G: 
uate School of the University of Southern California who has mad 
name as an authority in the history of California since the Cong 
His ‘‘California and Californians,’’ his ‘‘Genesis of the Constitution 
and other studies have made Dean Hunt’s name known to historians a1 
others. Those works are scholarly works worthy of the highest prais: 
historians. 

However ‘‘California— The State Everybody Loves’’ is in no ser 
a scholarly study nor an authoritative history. It was not meant 
such. It is a beautifully written essay in praise of California and a | 
intended for the general public to make California known to them. | 
first half of the volume is a sketchy summary of the political histor 
the state which upon its admission into the Union was described by Wi 
liam H. Seward as ‘‘the youthful Queen of the Pacific, in robes of f 
dom gorgeously inlaid with gold.’’ 

Sections, oftimes but a page or two long, describe the geography 
geology, material development, agricultural advance, manufactu: 
transportation, education and cultural advance, festivals and ex) 
tions, poetry, literature, population, personalities. These and other su 
jects are touched upon in the light of their historical development chief! 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

‘*California — The State Everybody Loves’’ is written in the 
vein suggested by the subtitle. It fairly bristles with superlatives, qu 
tions, and poetical renditions peculiar to native sons and adopted 
elgners. 

In these days when ‘‘California’’ is a name to conjure with, w! 
climate, its natural endowments, and more particularly its great de 
and expositions are beckoning to all to come and partake of the bene! 
of that ‘‘blessed’’ land, everyone should know California, Then 
reading Dean Hunt’s entertaining story of the development of Ameri 
California, everybody will love California. 


California State Teachers College A. P. Nasa 


Canada, an American Nation. By John W. Dafoe. (New York: C 
bia University Press, 1935. vi+-134 pp. $2.00.) 
This book contains three lectures given by Mr. John W. Dafoe 


ite 


s 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


nipeg Free Press, in 1934 at Columbia Unive rsity ui 
f the Julius Beer Foundation 
first two lectures, Mr. Dafoe sueccinet \ sketches 
ment, and final emergence of Canada as an independ 
British Empire, discussing in particular Amer 
Canadian evolution influences in most cases 
Students of Canadian-American relations wi 
the leeturer’s forcible observations on the United St 


. confederation and the extension of the Dominion 


tion of the second lecture entitled: Canada. An A 


st be recognized as most informative and suggest 


is a neighbor is discussed in the third lecture under sue 


rs aS: Peace, with Friction, for a Century; The Free Inte 


tion; Economie Nationalism and Tariff Walls: and Advantages 


procal Trade. The last section of the lecture treats mor: 
North American attitudes toward world affairs, and 

s of codperation looking towards the maintenance of ps 
ng paragraph, Mr. Dafoe says: ‘‘There is in Canada 

¢ of hearts as to whether we have not made a contribut 


ises Which have brought the world to its present plight by :; 


stence upon our right, under all circumstances, to retain freedon 


rment and action. There are signs of a similar stirring of ¢ 


ts of the population of the United States. There is ir 


nscience 


Canada 


juestion a growing hope that the collective system of maintain 


wee. will be made effective and enduring. The Canad 


1ans who 


i this hope understand that it is idle unless the maintenance of peace 


} 


tive action . . . becomes a ruling principle of policy 
n Nations.’’ 


ersons desirous of an introduction to the history of Canadi 
lations ean find no more satisfactory volume than Mr. Da 


‘ 


rr North 


in-Amer 


yf ss (‘an 


in American Nation. In fact, spe cialists in the field will find it stim 


ng and thought-provoking 


sar College JoHN Perry Pri 


rcHi 
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Carl Driver, of Vanderbilt University, program chairman for 
mid-winter meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associat 
which will be held December 27, 1935, at the Patten Hotel, Chattanoog 
Tennessee, in conjunction with the American Historical Association. 
nounces that Dwight L. Dumond, of the University of Michigan, wil! 
chairman of the joint session of the two associations. At this session t} 
following papers will be given: ‘‘Social Notes on the Forbes Campaigr 
of 1758,”’ by E. Douglas Branch, of the University of Pittsburgh. ‘‘T} 
Odyssey of Kit Carson,’’ by Milo M. Quaife, secretary-editor of the Bur 
ton Historical Collection, and ‘‘The Route of the Texas Santa Fe F: 
pedition,’’ by Horace B. Carroll, of Hillsboro College. At the an 
dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Louis Pelzer 
the State University of Iowa, president of the Association, will be toast 
master. The paper of the evening will be given by Charles W. Ramsd 
of the University of Texas, on ‘‘ Lincoln and Fort Sumter.’’ 


Among the most recent acquisitions of the Division of Manuscripts i 
the Library of Congress may be noted the following: orderly book | 
by the provincial officer in the forees of General Amherst, at Lak 
George, July 27-August 4, 1759; transcripts of the correspondence | 
tween the British minister to the United States and the British foreigi 
secretary, 1791-1806 ; twenty-four papers relating to Junius Brutus b 
and his family, 1817-91; address of Daniel Putnam, vindicating t! 
character of Israel Putnam, June 12, 1818; sixty-five letters of W. H 
D. C. Wright, United States counsul at Rio de Janeiro, 1819-45; letter 
book of Joseph R. Chandler, M. C., 1850-57; four serapbooks of news 
paper clippings, ete., relating to Jeremiah S. Black, 1857-1900; papers 
of Brigadier-General Edward S. Godfrey, 1865-1933, relating to th: 
tle of Little Big Horn; several thousand papers of James G. Blaine; a! 
papers of Evelyn B. Baldwin. 


Further appointments in the organization of the National Archives 
are aS follows: Dorsey W. Hyde, as director of archival service, wit! 
general supervision over the professional divisions of the archives; Thad 
S. Page, as administrative secretary ; and Collas G. Harris as execut 
officer. Under the general direction of Thomas M. Owen Jr., chief 
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sion of accessions, the following deputy examiners are beginning 
syrvevy government records in the various departments: Nelson M 
Navy; Philip M. Hamer, Interior; Dallas D. Irvine. War: Ar 

- H. Leavitt, Commerce ; Paul Lewinson, Labor; Frank D. McAlister, 
Office: Theodore R. Shellenberg, Agriculture; Fred W. Shipman 
Westel R. Willoughby, Treasury. Other appointments announced 

R. D. W. Connor, Archivist, are: John G. Bradley, chief of the divi 
motion pictures and sound recording; Nelson V. Russell, chief 
division of reference; Vernon D. Tate, chief of the division of 
graphie reproduction; Mareus W. Price, assistant director of 
il service; James D. Preston, assistant administrative secretary 

L. Lokke and Almon R. Wright, assistants in the division of classifi 
Philip C. Brooks, George F. Ashworth, Emmet J. Leahy, and 

nin H. Goode, as special examiners of such records as have been 
ended for destruction, but may have sufficient historical interest 


rrant their preservation 


e Biblio-Film Service, operating in the Library of the United States 
Department of Agriculture since November, 1934. announces its two 


1 } 


purpose: (1) to decrease inter-library loans by supplying directly 
viduals copies of scientifie articles, particularly those contained 
periodicals, and (2) to extend the use of the resources of the Library 
‘d workers without adequate library facilities. A copy of the list 
eriodicals in the library will be furnished on request. Copyrighted 
es may be copied through special arrangements. Charges range 
m ten cents for articles up to ten pages, to five cents per each addi 


ten pages. 


Bulletin No. 24 of the United States Department of Agriculture Li 
rary bibliographical contributions is entitled ‘‘Selected References on 
the History of English Agriculture,’’ by Everett E. Edwards 


References on the Significance of the Frontier in American History,’ 
Everett E, Edwards, a publication of the United States Department 


of Agriculture Library (Bibliographical Contributions, no. 25, October, 
>) contains a sixty-two page bibliographical list of works which deal 


h frontier history. An ample deseriptive section follows each work 


‘ 


+ 


listed and an index completes the pamphlet. 


(he fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association was held 
Philadelphia, October 25-26, 1935, in joint session with the Pennsy] 


nia Federation of Historical Societies. The main theme of the meeting 
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was the planning of the celebration of the sesquicentennial of thi 
tion of the Constitution. 

The Historieal Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer 
sion of the University of Pittsburgh held their fourth annual hist 
tour July 12 and 13, 1935. The places visited were the old Portage | 
and Railroad and the Kittanning Indian Trail, with stops for dinner 
luncheon meetings at Johnstown, Altoona, and Indiana. 


The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has r 


put on display a collection of materials belonging to the family 
eral U. S. Grant. 


The society recently acquired the copy of the original diary 





Indian migration from Pennsylvania to Ohio in 1771, written by R 
John Roth, the father of John Lewis Roth, the first white child | 
the Moravian Mission at Gnadenhutten. 

Among the recent acquisitions of the society are forty civil war 
of David H. Thomas; forty-eight letters written to Connecticut 
Worthington, Ohio, 1818-30; one hundred letters and manuscripts 
lating to lands in Northeastern Ohio; and a collection of Ohio Car 
ters and papers. 

The society is planning to collate, catalogue, and rearrang 
brary’s large newspaper collection of 40,000 volumes. 


The Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums Association held their 
meeting at Indianapolis, October 18-19, 1935. 

Among outstanding historical projects in the state of Indiana was 1 
erection of the Lincoln Pioneer Village at Rockport. The villag 
was dedicated on Jnly 4, is located in City Park and occupies a fi 
tract inclosed in a stockade. It includes eleven log buildings, repli 
houses, stores, and churches which Abraham Lincoln and his famil: 
quented when they lived in that community. When completed the 
will have twenty structures. 


The Indiana State Historical Bureau expects to publish this ¢ 
winter the first volume of letters of Solon Robinson, agricultura 
covering the years 1827 to 1845. The second volume will probab 
ready for publication next spring. Nellie C. Armstrong, editor 
bureau’s staff, has in preparation for publication the Journals 
Indiana Territorial Legislature, 1805-16. 

The William Henry Smith Memorial Library of the Indiana Hist 


ical Society has acquired what is thought to be the unique cop) 
first pamphlet printed in Indiana Territory. This pamphlet is entit! 
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‘+h delivered by William Henry Harrison, governor of the Indiana 

ry, on Tuesday, the 18th of August, 1807. To both Houses of the 

11 Assembly in the Representatives Chamber. From the press of 
nd Smoot, 1807.’’ 

Indiana Historical Bureau, in editing the Journals of the Indiana 
al Assemblies, 1805-15, finds that the manuscript journals for 


» sessions of the Council are missing, and the 1806. 1807. and 


House Journals have likewise disappeared. Any information leading 
r existence in private collections or in private homes will be duly 


“ded by the bureau. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin has recently received the 
War diary of Charles Dickinson; the diary of John Keating Wil- 
ind David Brainard’s journal of the Walworth County Mutual 

ng Company. The society now has a complete collection of the James 

Doolittle papers. 

society has arranged to continue under the WPA, the work of 

ng the names in the United States census for Wisconsin for 1860 
ciety 1s also sponsoring a statewide project for surveying county 
ves and other local historical materials. This project is to be set up 


library with a director in charge and with ten district supervisors, 


rether with county and county group supervisors, and as many relief 


ers as can be profitably employed. 


The Si hramm Letters: W ritte n by Jacob Schramm and. Me mbers of 


His Family from Indiana to Germany in the Year 1836. Translated and 
ted by Emma 8S. Vonnegut. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical So- 
y, 1935. 77 pp. 50¢.) One of the publications of the Indiana Historical 

Society (Vol. II, no. 4), these letters were first published in German in 

e year 1837, in Saaz, Bohemia, with the intention that they prove to 

a deterrent to prospective emigrants. Despite the hardships described 

se epistles their author remained to live out his days near Green- 

ld in Haneock County, where he and his family gradually adjusted 
mselves to their new world 

Among recent acquisitions of the Chicago Historical Society are a col- 

n of Ezra B. MeCagg papers of the late forties and early fifties; 

f rly record book of Kaskaskia; a book of the original letters to Mrs. 

William J. Chalmers from recipients of copies of a photograph of Lincoln, 

MecClernand, and Pinkerton taken the day before the battle of Antietam ; 
ommission signed by Jean Baptiste Colbert, minister of finance under 
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Louis XIV; and an authorization for warrant for pardon of J 
Hewins, signed by Abraham Lincoln. 


Noteworthy among recent accessions of the Minnesota Histori 


ciety is a collection of manuscripts, pamphlets, newspapers, and 


iil 


accumulated by Alexander Ramsey, the first territorial governor of M 
nesota. The manuscripts, which bear dates from 1849 to 1898 and i: 
letters and documents concerning Minnesota railroad projects in 18s 
the treaty of Traverse des Sioux made in 1851, and Canadian annex 
are a valuable addition to the society’s large collection of Ramsey P 
pers. Rare copies of Ramsey’s gubernatorial messages to territoria 
state legislatures, documents relating to the Fisk expeditions, and 
issues of the Watab Reveille published in 1851 are included among 
pamphlets and newspapers. An important addition is a copy of th: 
first edition, in Swedish, of Pehr Kalm’s En Resa til Norra Am: 
(Stockholm, 1753-1761), which was published by the author, a Sw 
botanist, after his return from travels in Pennsylvania, New York, N 
Jersey, and eastern Canada. The society has also a copy of the first 
lish edition of this work, which was published in 1771 under th 
Travels into North America. 

The society is preparing for publication in the near future a bi 
raphy of Minnesota territorial documents, compiled by Miss Esther JJ 
bek of the society’s staff. 

The society has submitted applications for two WPA projects. 0 
of these projects is a survey of historic sites in Minnesota, which, 
is hoped, will provide material for a state guide book. The other pr 
includes the completion of work begun under the CWA and conti: 
under the FERA —the compilation of a list of Minnesota newspay 
and a union list of serials; indexing the society’s picture collection 
subject ; transcribing, arranging, and repairing manuscripts; and p! 
graphing manuscripts and other documents. The inventory of stat 


chives, which has been carried on as a project of the CWA and thi 
RA, has been completed; and the inventory of county archives, als 
project under the CWA and the FERA, has been completed in all b 
twenty-four of Minnesota’s eighty-seven counties. 

A meeting of the Norwegian-American Historical Association 
held at Northfield, Minnesota, on October 7 to commemorate the 
anniversary of the founding of the association. 


The Kansas State Historical Society held its sixtieth annual sess 
in Topeka on October 15, 1935. Addresses were given at this meeting 
Thomas F. Doran, W. R. Honnell, and Thomas A. MeNeal. At th 
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flicers, Frank H. Hodder, of the University of Kansas, was elect 


sident of the soci ty 


In 1936, on the fiftieth anniversary of the occasion of Frederick Webb 

Hodge’s joining the Hemenway Southwestern Archaeological expedition 

Arizona, the Frederick Webb Hodge Anniversary Publication Fund 

is to be created under the guidance of a competent sponsoring committee 

his committee will appoint a self-perpetuating editorial board, to select 
inthropology for publication by the fund. 


The Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, London, W. C. 1, 
England, extends invitations to universities, learned societies, and other 
nstitutions to send delegates to the Anglo-American Historical Confer 

which will be held in London, July 6-11, 1936. Of special interest 

-eaders of the Review will be the sections in diplomatic history, British 

lonial history, and historical relations between Europe and the Amer- 


‘ontinents. 


Westport in Connecticut’s History. Edited by Wakefield Dort. (West 
port: Centenary and Tercentenary Committee, 1935. 126 pp. Illustra- 
ns. $1.25.) In connection with the Connecticut tercentenary celebration 
1d the pageant of Westport which took place August 15-17, 1935, the 
historic town of Westport has issued this paper-back volume listing its 
glorious progress in verse and prose as well as with illustration. The 
foreword emphasizes the fact that ‘‘this is a historical book . . . but it is 
not a history.’’ Indeed it is a picturesque conglomeration of everything 
teresting in and about Westport, Connecticut. 


The publication of the first volume of the ‘‘ American Indian: a Cyelo 
dia of the Aborigines of the United States and Canada,’’ edited by 


Clark Wissler, is announced by the Press of the Pioneers, Inc., to appear 

June, 1936. The eyelopedia will consist of four volumes to be issued 
it six-month intervals, will be based upon the Handbook of the American 
Indians, and will inelude among its contributors many of those whose 


les appeared in the Handbook, as well as a goodly number of later 


necialists. 


Four Mile Run Land Grants. By Charles W. Stetson. (Glenearlyn, 
Virginia: The Author, 1935. 142 pp. Maps. $1.50.) Beginning with the 
le of the patent issued on October 21, 1669, by Sir William Berkley, 
governor of Virginia, to Robert Howsing, the author discusses the suits 
the boundary of the Howsing Patent, the estate of Col. Gerard 
xander, the purchase of John Parke Custis, and the suit of Alexander 
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vs. Beich. Under the title of ‘‘ Washington Forest,’’ is given an eX] 
tion of Four Mile Run—‘‘an affluent of the Potomac River eigh 
nine miles long draining the southwesterly part of Arlington ( 
and a small portion of Fairfax County.’’ Then follows a diseuss 
the Simon Pearson Patents and the Ball Patents. The whole is an int 
ing piece of Virginia land history of colonial and revolutionary day 


Historical Bibliographies: A Systematic and Annotated Guwid 
Edith M. Coulter and Melanie Gerstenfeld. (Berkeley: University 
California Press, 1935. xii + 206 pp. $2.50.) This guide book, an 
ated revision ot Professor Coulter’s Guide to Historical Bibliog: 
(1927), presents a happy medium between the general and impra 
tvpe of manual and the one which is for specialists only. The gr 
portion of the book is devoted to a listing of European, Asian, and Af: 
ean bibliographies and guide-books, but some two hundred items 
listed concerning America, including the United States, Canada, Me, 
Central and South America, and the various islands. Each item is lis 
by author and title; place, publisher, and dates are given; the n 
of volumes is indicated, as well as the periodical in which a review 
the work may be found; and finally, a short descriptive paragrap! 
pletes each entry. The arrangement is very commendable and 
planatory list of abbreviations as well as a detailed index help mak 
work valuable. 


Douglas C. MeMurtrie has completed another state history of pr 
in ‘‘The Beginnings of Printing in Virginia’’ (Lexington, Virgi 
1935). Virginia, the site of the first English settlement and of the se 
printing press in the English-speaking portion of the continent 
here given due credit for its pioneering in the printing business as \ 
as 1730. This forty-nine page pamphlet contains facsimile copies of 
printing, extensive footnote explanations, and a bibliography. 


The Cotton Crisis: Proceedings of Second Conference, Institut 
Public Affairs. Edited by 8S. D. Myers Jr. (Dallas: The George } 
Ora Nixon Arnold Foundation, 1935. x + 202 pp. Apppendix. $1 
This volume contains the papers presented before the Institute of P 
Affairs of Southern Methodist University, January 31 and Februat 
1935. Ineluded in the list are: ‘‘Cotton in the Southern Economy, 
J.T. Sanders, ‘‘Our Vanishing Markets,’’ by W. L. Clayton, ‘* Econ 
Nationalism as a Cause,’’ by Peter Molyneaux, ‘‘Our Disregard of E 
romie Laws,’’ by William F. Hanhart, ‘‘Curreney Control and ‘ 
Prices,’’ by Aldon 8. Lang, ‘‘The Government’s Cotton Program.’ 
E. D. White, ‘‘ Evaluating the Government’s Program,’’ by A. B. | 
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liversification as an Aid,’’ by Victor H. Schoffelmayer, ‘‘ Land Utiliza- 
‘by A. B. Conner, ‘‘ Price-Quality Relationships,’’ by W. E. Paul- 
ind ‘‘A Balanced Southern Economy,’’ by Meredith F. Burrill. 


The Rehabilitation of Oklahoma Coal Mining Communities. By Fred 
k Lynne Ryan. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1935. 120 
Bibliography, maps, and tables. $1.50.) This is the first systematic 
y of a typical area in the United States where there is a coal mining 
munity. The first of a series of five on the subject the author puts 

rth two proposals for the betterment of conditions in the mining com- 
ties of Oklahoma: (1) a minimum program of community rehabili 

f ec 


.and (2) a far-reaching plan for complete transformation 
» life, rural and urban, in that seetion of Oklahoma. The book is of 





nterest to not only Oklahomans but also to those of other coal producing 
[he first number of the Southern Review, a magazine of fiction, poetry, 
essays, and reviews, published at Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, appeared in June, 1935. 
Deve lopment of the T achers College in the United States. By © A. 
Harper. (Bloomington: MeKnight and McKnight, 1935. 450 pp. $2.80 
s published in connection with the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of 
ois State Normal University, June 7-13, 1935. The book tells the 
history of Illinois State Normal in five parts: I. The Founding of a Nor- 
University; II. Setting the Pattern for a Normal School; III. Nor- 
and Herbartian Leadership; IV. David Felmley and the Teachers’ 
College Movement; and V. Science at I. S. N. U 


Highway Administration in, the South,’’ is the title of a pamphlet 
by James E. Pate, issued as Volume III, no. 4 of the Arnold Foundation 
Studies in Public Affairs. 


A recent (August 3, 1935) bulletin of the State University of Iowa 
contains a check list and price list of university studies published by 
he university. 


The Book that Gave Iowa Its Name. A Reprint. Notes on the Wiscon- 
sin Territory: Particularly with Reference to the Iowa District or Black 
Hawk Purchase. By Lieutenant Albert M. Lea. (Iowa City: The State 
Historical Society of Iowa, 1935. iv + 53 pp. Map.) This reprint is pub- 

shed in commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary of the travels 

| explorations of Albert M. Lea in the Iowa country in 1835 while 

















ae 
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serving as lieutenant in the First United States Dragoons. An exe 
f that part of the Wis 
sin Territory which later became the state of Iowa, is attached 
back inner cover of the book. 


map, eighteen by twenty-four inches in size, « 


Among articles relating to the states of North Carolina, Kentuck 
and Pennsylvania published during the summer and fall months a 
‘“The First Boundary Survey Between the Carolinas,’’ by Marvir 
Skaggs, ‘‘Sawney Webb: Tennessee’s Schoolmaster,’’ by Edd W. P 
and ‘*Unpublished Letters from North Carolinians to Jefferso1 
Elizabeth G. McPherson, in North Carolina Historical Review (J 
‘*Pioneer Kentucky Preachers and Pulpits,’’ by Charles R. St 
‘*Battle of Perryville, 1862,’’ by Hambleton Tapp, and ‘‘ Browsi: 
Our Archives, Letter by William J. Davis, 1863,’’ by Otto A. Rot 
in Filson Club History Quarterly (July) ; ‘‘The Big Bones of North 
Kentucky,’’ by Willard R. Jillson, ‘‘The Journal of My Soldier Lit 
(continued), by James B. MeCreary, ‘‘ Lafayette in Kentucky’’ 
tinued), by Major Edgar E. Hume, ‘‘The Advertiser — An Early K 
tucky Newspaper,’’ by Mabel R. Carlock, in Register of Kentucky St 
Historical Society (July) ; ‘‘ Nothing the Matter with Pennsylvani 
Frank W. Leach, ‘‘ Easton Before the French and Indian War,’’ by A 
D. Chidsey Jr., ‘‘The Classical Origin of ‘Mad Anthony’ Wayn 
Sobriequet,’’ by Frederic S. Dunn, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Bibliographies,’’ 
Henry P. Beers, and ‘‘ William Penn’s Claim to Fame,’’ in Pen 
History (July); ‘‘The Establishment of the Presbyterian Chure! 
Pittsburgh,’’ by William W. McKinney, ‘‘A Visit to the Oil Reg 
Pennsylvania in 1865,’’ by Amasa M. Eaton, and ‘‘The Governn 














Supported Historical Survey of Pennsylvania in the Western Count 
by Louis W. H. Johnston, in Western Pennsylvama Historical Ma 
(Sept.). 

Articles concerning the Old Northwest are: ‘‘ William Maclure,’’ | 
Harvey L. Carter, ‘‘The Vincennes Bridge over the Wabash Riv: 
Robert B. Yule, ‘‘The Importance of a Single Vote,’’ by Harry S 
‘*The Old Sullivan Home in Madison,’’ by Julia LeClere Knox, **C! 
hood Memories of Vevay,’’ by Corrine 8S. Dahlman, ‘‘Indiana’s F 
Newspaper,’’ by Elizabeth M. Denehie, ‘‘ An Autobiography,’’ by G 
S. Cottman, and ‘‘ John Brown and Sons in Kansas Territory’’ (d 


Indiana Magazine of History (June) ; ‘‘The Northern Cross Railr 
by H. J. Stratton, ‘‘Stephen A. Hurlbut,’’ by Juliet G. Sager, ‘*! 
dences of the ‘Higher Life’ on the Frontier as Illustrated in the Hist 
of Cultural Matters in Chieago, 1830 to 1850,’’ by Bayrd Still, a 
Merchant of Early Chicago: Four Letters of Eri Baker Hulbert 
by Elizabeth Wyant, in Journal of the Illinois State Historical 8 











Russell K. Hickman, ‘‘ Ferries in Kansas: Part VIII Neosho Riv- 


Edith Walker and Dorothy Leibengood, and ‘‘ Voting in Kansas, 
-1932,’’ by Charles H. Tiths, in Kansas Historical Quarterly (Au 


igust); “‘A Plan That Failed,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘* The Switzerland 
lowa,’’ by B. Shimek, and ‘‘A Winnebago Encampment,’’ by A. B 


Hildreth, in ibid. (September) ; ‘‘The Burlington Road,’’ by Ben Hur 
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‘‘Chicago Indian Chiefs,’’ ‘‘A Speech of Abraham Linecoln,’’ 
Books and Pamphlets Printed in Chicago, 1835-50,’’ in Bulletin 
Chicago Historical Socrety (August) ; ‘‘New Upsala: The First 
sh Settlement in Wisconsin,’’ by Filip A. Frorsbeck, and ‘‘ The 
iness of the Early Faculty of Beloit College,’’ by Robert K, Rich- 

‘*Pine Lumbering in Wisconsin,’’ by William F. Raney, ‘‘ Turn 


\utobiographie Letter’’ (doc.), and ‘* Excerpts from a Whaler’s 
doec.), in Wisconsin Magazine of History (September 
; dealing with Kansas, Missouri, and New Mexico at “<The 


| Book on Kansas: An Account of C. B. Boynton and T. B. Mason’s 
neu Through Kansas; With Sketches of Nebraska,’’ by Cora Dol 
‘Ferries in Kansas: Part VII — Saline River,’’ by George A 
Swedish Settlement at Stotleb,’’ by Marie A. Olson, and ‘‘The 
Boom of the Late Eighties,’’ (conclusion), in Kansas Historical 
, (May); ‘‘Mission Neosho: The First Kansas Mission,’’ by 


Morrison, ‘‘Speculative Activities of the Emigrant Aid Company,”’ 


George A. Root, ‘‘Labor Organizations in the Early Eighties,’’ 





: ‘Attitudes Toward Missouri Speech,’’ by Allen Walker Read, | 
Exclusive Trade Privilege of Maxent, LaClede and Company,’’ by 
F. McDermott, and ‘‘The Development of Fiction on the Missouri 
ier (1830-60),’’ pt. VI, by Carle B. Spotts, in Missouri Historical 
ew (July); ‘‘James and Robert Aull — A Frontier Missouri Mer- 
Firm,’’ by Lewis E. Atherton, ‘‘Pen Pictures of Celebrated St. 
s Lawyers of Bygone Days,’’ by J. Hugo Grimm, ‘‘The Raid on the 
ville Industrial Luminary,’’ by Roy V. Magers, ‘‘ History of Town | 
Organization in Missouri,’’ by Milton Garrison, in Missouri His 
| Review (October) ; ‘The Spanish Military Chapels in Santa Fe 
the Reredos of our Lady of Light,’’ by A. von Wuthenan, ‘‘ The First 
of the Inquisition in New Mexico,’’ by France V. Scholes, and 
Trade-Invoice of 1638,’’ by Lansing B. Bloom, in New Mexico His 
| Review (July) 
‘les on the Trans-Mississippi West are: ‘‘Chinch Bugs Ram 
by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘The Iowa Pioneer Phalanx,’’ by Philip D 
lan, and ‘‘The Fourth at Webster City,’’ by Charles Aldrich, in 
mpsest (July); ‘‘lowa in 1934,’’ by William J. Peterson in tbid., 





} 


n, in tbid. (Oetober) ; ‘‘The Administration of the 1934 Corn Hog 


gram in Iowa: A Study in Contemporary History,’’ by Richard H 
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Roberts, and ‘‘A Pioneer School Teacher in Central lowa: Alic 
Lawrence,’’ by Floy L. Ernhoff, in lowa Journal of History and P 
October) ; ‘‘Hunting in Minnesota in the Seventies,’’ by Mar 
Berthel, ‘‘The Tourist Traffic of Pioneer Minnesota,’’ ed. by Char 
Gates, ‘‘ Pioneer Roads Centering at Duluth,’’ by George H. Prin 
‘A Group of Minnesota Lowland Mounds,’’ by Edward W. § 
‘*Home Missionary Records,’’ by Gertrude W. Ackerman, ‘‘ Finnis} 
Songs in Minnesota,’’ by Marjorie Edgar, ‘‘A ‘Peace and Frien 
Medal,’’ by Sister M. Inez Hilger, and ‘‘Fort Beauharnois or B 
harnars,’’ by Grace L. Nute, in Minnesota History (September 

New contributions concerning the Pacifie Coast inelude: ‘‘ Cal 
First Constitution: A Reflection on the Political Philosophy of thi 
tier,’’ by Bayrd Still, ‘‘ Attorney-General Black and the Califor 
Claims,’’ by Alston G. Field, and ‘‘ French Interest in Pacifie Am 
in the Eighteenth Century,’’ by George V. Blue, in Pacific Hist 
Review (September) ; ‘‘The Spanish Land-Grant System as an Inf 
in the Agriculture Development of California,’’ by R. H. Al 
Agricultural History (July). 

Articles of a general nature are: ‘‘Some Letters of Joshua R. Gi 
on Reeiprocity’’ (doe.), by William D. Overman and ‘‘ Prop 
Transfer the French Population of Canada to Louisiana,’’ by E. W 
Lyon, in Canadian Historical Review (September) ; ‘‘Some Ne 
covered Marquette and La Salle Letters,”’ by Gilbert J. Garrag! 


Archivum Historicum Societatis Iesu (July-December 


Grant and the Mennonite Immigration from Russia,’’ by Ernst 
in Mennonite Quarterly Review (July 

Th death of Otto L. Schmidt, on August 20, 1935, caused de 
on the part of the Revwew as well as the entire Association. Dr. S 
was a member of the association for many years and in 1926-27 ser 


its president. 


The Review notes with regret the passing of William F. Adams 
University of California, Los Angeles, on July 27, at the age 
graduate of Stanford and a Rhodes Scholar, Professor Adams r 
his doctorate at Yale and had been a member of the faeulty of 
versity of California since 1929. In 1932 Professor Adams publis! 
land and Trish Emigration to the New World from 1815 to the F 


Richard H. Shryock, who is on leave for the current year from D 
University to serve as Fellowship secretary of the Social Se 
search Council, announces the following pre-doctoral fellowship : 


for the current year: John Barrett, University of Minnesota, for s 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


| science at Harvard University; Rollin F 


sity, for study in economics at Columbia U1 iversity 


Ohio State University, for study in economies at Columbia 
Sara Gamm, Northwestern University, for study in eco 
University of Chicago; C. Lowell Harriss, Harvard University, 
n history at Columbia University ; Michael L. Hoffman, Ober 
ve, for study in economies at the University of Chicago; and 
\. Samuelson, University of Chicago, for study in economies at 
rd University. 
recent appointments, promotions, and retirements in the 
: field may be noted the following: John P. Pritchett of the Uni 
y of North Dakota has been appointed associate professor of Amer 
History at Vassar College; Charles R. Wilson has been appointed 
nt professor of history at Colgate University; Roy E. Appleman 
ointed Regional Historian for the second district of the State 
Division of the National Park Service in the Department of the 
His region consists of New York, Pennsylvania, and New 
es A. Robertson has been appointed Archivist of the 
‘ds of the State of Maryland at Annapolis; John T. La 
moted to an assistant professorship at Duke University ; 
of the University of South Carolina will 
during the year 1935-36; Howard K. Beale 
American History for the current year at the 
Carolina; Jennings B. Sanders has been appointed professor 
and head of the department at the University of 
lin F. Holbrook has been appointed Acting Director 
Survey of Western Pennsylvania; Leland D 


1 assistant director; Laurence H. Bartlett has been 





nt newspaper librarian in the library of the Ohio St 

| and Historical Society; Dwight L. Dumond was promoted 
‘iate professorship at the University of Michigan; Emerson F 
in, curator of archaeology in the Ohio State Museum sit 

s accepted a position under the direction of the Museum of 

logy of the University of Michigan; Tracy E. Strevey and 
D. Seott have been appointed assistant professors at North 
University ; Earl Swisher has been appointed assistant professor 
ry at the University of Colorado and will give courses on far 
civilization and on the relations of the United States to the F 
Merrill M. Jenson was appointed instructor in American history 
University of Washington, Seattle; Max Savelle was promoted to 
‘late professorship at Stanford University; A. G. Doughty has 


if 


rom his position of deputy minister in charge of Public Archives 
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in Ottawa, Canada, after serving for a period of thirty-one years, 
remains as chairman of the public records commission. James F, Kenn. 
has become acting dominion archivist. 


The following research projects by members of the historical gy} 
have come to the attention of the Review: Arthur Pound was appoi 
research professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh 


nted 


ma 
anid 


planning to write an intensive study of the economie and in 
development of Pittsburgh in Western Pennsylvania; E. Dot 


dustrial 
iglas Branch. 
research professor of history at the University of Pittsburgh. IS at wi 
upon a special volume dealing with the history of travel and transport 

tion in Western Pennsylvania and the upper Ohio Valley ; Max Savelle, of 
Stanford University, is at work on a volume of ‘‘ American Aspects of 
the Treaty of Paris, 1763,’’ and another volume which will be entitle 
‘*Diplomatie History of America, to 1763’’; Merle E. Curti will b 


a 
Visiting Scholar at the Huntington Library for the year of 1936, b 


ginning in February ; Conyers Read has been a Visiting Scholar du 


rine 
a4 


the past summer at the Huntington Library, San Marino, California; 
V. Alton Moody, of Iowa State College, is engaged in the completion of 


a volume on ‘‘ Recent European Agrarian Reform.’’ 
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